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LUCK; 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue last day of Mr. Oscar Lebrun’s sojourn in 
Swinston was alike the happiest and the saddest 
he had ever spent in it ; happiest because he 
had exchanged thoughts with the goddess of his 
heart, and saddest because at the very flowering 
of his hopes he was compelled to leave the 
scene of his bliss, and to go to a land which, 
although his own, seemed for the first time to 
have become foreign to him. But in the mingled 


web of his feelings, the joy predominated largely 
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above the sorrow. The joy was abroad expanse, 
the sorrow but a tringe. Had he not reason 
to believe that he was not disagreeable to her? 
That she was not offended at his presumption 
in addressing her? That in fact she did not 
consider him presumptuous at all? Did he not 
know that she had not only not repulsed, but 
greatly encouraged him, as far as maidenly 
modesty would allow? He answered all these 
self-put questions in the affirmative; and was 
as happy as only youth can be when the all- 
conquering passion has first taken full and 
innocent possession of the heart and the mind, and 
has been emboldened to look beyond the golden 
gateway of dawning hope into the far future 
where the dawn of hope should be intensified 
into the full noon of certainty. The sadness 
was but for the day and the morrow, or for a few 
months at furthest, after which he might possibly 
return to revel in the fair destiny that seemed 
to stretch out in all the colours of heaven 
before him, and find that his joy was not for 
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the day or the morrow but for the whole period 
of his future existence. With these feelings, not 
daring to see Miss Haughton any more, lest he 
might find his sunshine overshadowed by any 
after reflection in her mind, he took his departure 
from Swinston, with the firm resolution to return 
immediately that it became possible to do so. 
Euphemia was scarcely less happy. Oscar 
had spoken at last, by his lips, by his eyes, by 
his whole demeanour; and she knew what 
she before suspected, that his heart had been 
given to her, and that he had given it wholly. 
She longed ardently to take some one into her 
confidence ; but whom could she trust? Not 
her sister, she was too frivolous. Not her 
mother, though she yearned to tell her; for 
would not her mother, who had no secrets from 
her father, tell her father immediately, and might 
not he, with those distant and cold feelings with 
which the employer in England almost invariably 
regards the employed, at once declare himself 
against the pretensions of a man to whom he 
1 ® 
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had long paid weekly wages, to enter into his 
family circle, and become one of it.” She 
resolved therefore to keep silent, at least for the 
present, and to say nothing, except to her own 
heart. ‘But why,” she argued with herself, 
“should papa object to Oscar” (she called him 
Oscar for the first time); ‘‘he is not rich, it is 
true, but wealth is not everything in this world, 
and papa can give me something if he will, 
though I am sure Oscar would rather not accept 
it. And then Oscar may himself become rich. 
Why not? Did not Whittington the London 
apprentice marry his master’s daughter, and 
become Lord Mayor of London? Did not 
Edward Osborne, a clotheir’s lad, ever so long 
ago, marry his master’s daughter in like manner; 
and was he not ancestor of the ducal family of 
Leeds, that now holds up its head among the 
noblest houses of England?” So ran her thoughts, 
for she was in love; and if love be not hopeful, 
if it do not see the sunny side, and turn, 


like poor demented Ophelia, everything to beauty 
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and to favour, it is but cold and barren love at 
the best, and scarcely worthy of the warm 
and fruitful name which the heart gives to it. 
When she learned that Oscar had finally departed 
without endeavouring to see her again, or 
‘sending her a message in writing, she was in- 
clined to weep. She did not weep, but she 
sighed, and thought ‘‘Perhaps he was right. 
He is a gentleman, and did not like to intrude; 
but he will write to me from Paris. Iam sure 
of it.” | 

In less than a week after this time Mr. and 
Mrs. Haughton and their two daughters went 
to London for the season. They took a fur- 
nished house in Grosvenor Square, where they 
were visited by Colonel Haughton, on the day 
after their arrival, and congratulated by him 
on their emergence from the chrysalis state in 
which they had so long hybernated, in a dull 
country town in the Fens, and were coming 
out as full-fledged butterflies in the gay world 
of London. 
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‘You must give a series of nice little dinners 
to the nicest people in town,” said the Colonel 
to his brother, “good cookery, good wine, good 
company, these are the secrets of social success, 
in London as everywhere else.” 

“T don’t seem to care much about the din- 
ners,” said Mr. Haughton ; “it is not incumbent 
upon a Member of Parliament to give dinners, 
is itP Not that I object, however; and if 
you like, I will give, say half-a-dozen in the 
season.” 

“ Quite sufficient,” replied the Colonel; “and 
two or three evening parties for the sake of 
the young ladies. You must let them see the 
world, they have seen nothing of it yet, and it 
is quite natural that they should dance the 
cobwebs off their feet that have gathered upon 
them in the doleful village where you have taken 
it into your head to dwell. 

‘“ Doleful village ? a Borough town, if you 
please, Sir, that has returned me to Parliament! 


As for the dinners and parties, it must be 
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as my wife pleases,” said Mr. Haughton. ‘My 
business here is political, not social. I mean to 
make a figure in Parliament.” 

“At your age you will find it difficult, and 
besides, you can’t talk. You haven't the gift of 
the gab! Can you make the worse appear the 
better reason, and persuade a man to vote 
against his party? Can you excite the House to 
honest laughter like B O 
phrase like Mr. Disraeli? Pour out a torrent of 
good broad English like J ohn Bright ; or make 
yourself brilliantly and intellectually disagreeable, 








? Can you 


so that you may be bought up, like two or three 
Liberals whom I need not name ; or split hairs 
ad infinitum like a glib lawyer who aspires to the 
woolsack ? If you can do none of these things, 
have you any particular question that you have 
made your own, and that you know more about 
and can speak better upon than anybody else? 
A figure in Parliament! Vain ambition! Suppose 
every Member of Parliament wanted to make a 
figure! what a precious mess about six hundred 
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of them would make of it! and what bores they 
would severally become !”’ 

“ Well, well,” replied the Member for Swin- 
ston, ‘perhaps I was too ambitious, and used 
too big a phrase, when I said I would make a 
figure. But I intend to do my duty, and there 
is one question at least which I have deeply 
studied, which I have at heart and on which my 
opinions may be useful to my country. Mean- 
while I will think over the dinner business. But 
isn’t it easier to find a dinner, and people to eat 
it, than to find a cook? You know, and can 
enlighten my provincial ignorance.” 

“A cook, by Jove!” said the Colonel, “a 
good cook, a scientific cook, a_ philosophic 
cook, what I might call a moral and religious 
cook, a cook who knows his business aw fond, is 
a rarer article than a statesman, or an epic poet. 
There are I don’t know how many kings and 
emperors in Europe, but where is the cook? 
There are hundreds of statesmen, or people who 
think themselves statesmen, but are there half- 
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a-dozen cooks? There are a thofisand people 
who think themselves poets, and scarcely one 
who knows himself to be a cook. By cooks, I 
don’t mean women. - Women can cook toler- 
ably but not thoroughly well. Their highest 
success is but a succes d’estime. There are 
hundreds and thousands of such rank and file, 
but the General, the Field-marshal, the Napoleon 
of cookery, the real hero and conqueror, ah! he 
only comes once in a generation.” 

“Pity you’re not the man!” said Mr. 
Haughton. ‘“ But the great cook you dream of 
need not come at all, as far as I am concerned. 
I am contented with plain fare, and have a good 
appetite, that requires no stimulating.” 

‘For the good appetite be thankful to Heaven,” 
said his brother.. ‘It is a possession beyond all 
price. If a man’s appetite treats a man well, 
the man should treat his appetite well. Butif there 
is a good male cook to be got, I'll get one for you, 
if you will intrust me with the commission.” 


’ 


“T can’t say,” replied the Member for Swin- 
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ston, ‘you must ask Mrs. Haughton about that, 
ladies are the best judges of cookery.” 

‘“ Heresy, rank heresy! But I’ll talk to Mrs. 
Haughton on the subject, and shall doubtless 
find her a reasonable woman. Meanwhile, is 
the great subject that you are to bring before 
Parliament, and build a reputation upon, a pro- 
found secret ?”’ 

‘No secret at all. It is Home Rule. [I shall 
make it my own, and I flatter myself I shall 
create a sensation.” 

‘‘ Pooh ! the House won’t listen to you.” 

‘‘ The House shall listen to me, as Mr. Disraeli 
said on a memorable occasion. The Irish ought 
to have Home Rule, so ought the English, so 
ought the Scotch. The fact is, Parliament ought 
to be in reality what it is in name, an Imperial 
Parliament, and deal only with great imperial 
questions. Why should so great and illus- 
trious a body be bothered with discussions 
about Dublin Gas and Irish Railway Extensions, 
and Edinburgh and Glasgow Water Bills, or 
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English turnpikes, and other local trumperies, 
when a minor, or Home Rule Parliament sitting 
in Dublin, in Edinburgh, or Oxford, might 
attend to such matters, and leave the Imperial 
Parliament to attend to imperial duties, such as 
concern the moral, physical, and intellectual con- 
dition of the people, and the maintenance of the 
nation in its front place in Europe and the world, 
which it seems to me in considerable danger of 
losing.”’ 

“Ah !” said the Colonel, ‘‘ you may preach, 
but you will find none to listen. You will be 
coughed down in no time.” 

“At no time, you mean,” said the Member 
somewhat tartly. 

“The idea is such a revolutionary novelty,” 
said the Colonel, with an air of deprecation. 

“No novelty at all,’ replied his brother con- 
fidently, as if he had got his antagonist in a tight 
corner, and resolved to hold him in it. ‘I main- 
tain that the question is not a new question, but 
avery old question, a very sensible question, a 
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very safe question, and that Home Rule is actually 
in operation in Great Britain at this moment.” 

“As how?” inquired the Colonel, much 
amused at his brother’s enthusiasm. 

“JT suppose you have heard of the Isle of 
Man? Thatisa part of the British Isles, you 
will admit ? Well, the Isle of Man has its own 
Parliament or House of Keys, and manages its 
own local affairs without troubling the Imperial 
Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. Jersey, 
too, has its own legislature, I think! 

“ Ha!” said the Colonel, somewhat non- 
plussed, ‘I never thought of that! Not that it sig- 
nifies, however. The House of Commons won’t 
listen to you, and if by any chance it should be 
induced to listen to any speech you may make 
on the matter, will snuff the question out, and 
never afford you another chance of bringing it 
forward.” 

“Ah, but you’re a Tory, all military men 
are, and you stand in the ancient ways, and 


shut your eyes and your ears against new ideas, 
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or even against old ideas if presented to you in 
anew form. But you shall read my speech.” 

“Tl would rather eat your dinners. By the 
by, are you acquainted with Lady Augusta 
Pippins, an immense favourite in society, full 
of wit and repartee, and not ill-natured, and 
gives capital little dinners to the élite. I have 
un invitation to dine at her house the week 
ifter next.” 

‘“‘T have an invitation for next week,” replied 
Mr. Haughton, “for self, wife, and daughters, 
so that you and I are not to be together. I met 
the lady in Scotland, and was greatly entertained 
with her. O’Monaghan knows her, and intro- 
duced us.” 

‘She knows everybody, and everybody who 
is anybody knows her. You must go, of course. 
I believe she is clever enough to be a cook. 
Her dinner parties never include more than 
eight, or less than six. You will find her worth 
knowing.” 


While the Colonel and Mr. Haughton were 
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discussing these matters, Mrs. Haughton and 
her daughters, who had gone out for a drive, 
were paying, by previous appointment, a visit 
to Lady Augusta herself at her house in 
Knightsbridge. The discourse of Lady Augusta 
was interesting to the new comers, and re- 
lated entirely to the presentation of Mrs. Haugh- 
ton and her daughters, either to the Queen her- 
self, or to the Prince of Wales, as her Majesty’s 
locum tenens, and need not be repeated, as there 
was neither wit nor smartness in it, but was 
purely and wholly a matter of business—a 
very small business as it appeared to Lady 
Augusta, but a very large business to Mrs. 
Haughton and her youngest daughter, and not 
a particularly small business to the elder. It 
was arranged that Lady Augusta should either 
herself present Mrs. Haughton at the next 
Drawing Room, whenever that might take place, 
or procure some greater personage than her- 
self to perform the office; that Mrs. Haughton, 
having undergone the initiatory step, should her- 
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self present her daughters to the Sovereign or 
the Sovereign’s representative. As for Mr. 
Haughton, he was to be presented at the levée, 
and would have to look out for himself, whether 
the Lord-Lieutenant of his county, one of the 
members of the administration, or some other 
and more neutral personage should take charge of 
him. Not that he wanted to be presented ; but 
his wife was anxious that he should be, and the 
matter being harmless, he yielded like a wise man 
to an authority that ought always to be supreme 
in affairs of no importance, and that ought to be 
treated with all proper deference in affairs of 
moment, that is to say by every married man 
who expects to live comfortably. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Haveuton, as has been narrated, was a 
Democrat, or what it has become the fashion to 
callan advanced Liberal, and in that character it 
was his ambition to make a figure in the House 
of Commons. But he had not sat in that assem- 
bly more than a month, during which time he 
had not opened his mouth except to yawn, and 
to cry hear! hear! when he received a visit from 
Mr. Octavius Little, which alarmed and dis- 
tressed him, with regard to his seat. 

Mr. Little had come from Swinston to Lon- 
don, expressly to communicate some information 
which he thought would greatly interest his 
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client, as well as to make some inquiries that 
could be made more easily in London than any- 
where else. 


9 


** You know, of course,’’ said the legal gentle- 
man, who was deep in Mr. Haughton’s con- 
fidence, ‘‘that several months ago, your kins- 
man, Lord Ravelstone, with his only son, the 
heir to the peerage, started to make a voyage 
round the world.” 

‘* Yes, I remember something about it. I did 
not pay much attention.”’ 

“Well, it would appear that they did not 
attempt to voyage round the world, but remained 
in the United States to study the working of 
Republican Institutions. Did you know that ?” 

“Tdid not. The matter didn’t interest me in 
the least.”’ 

** But it may!” said Mr. Little. “I havea 
list of the passengers who left New York five 
weeks ago in one of the steamers of the Inman 
Line, and among the names I find those of Lord 
Ravelstone, and his son.” 

Il. 2 
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‘¢'Then I suppose they are home again by this 
time, but I don’t know either of them even by 
sight, and have never corresponded with them, 
so that their arrival does not concern me.” 

** They have not arrived. The steamer is 
three weeks over due, and great fears are enter- 
tained for its safety. Suppose now, as some 
people maintain, that the vessel is lost, with all 
on board, how would the catastrophe effect 
your”? 

“TY should be very sorry for Lord Ravelstone 
and his son, and for all the crew and passengers, 
but beyond that natural sympathy, I don’t see 
how I could be affected.” 

“Who is the heir to the peerage, supposing 
the Hon. Mr. Haughton to have perished with 
his father ?”’ 

““T really don’t know. My father had an 
elder brother who may yet be alive, and who, if 
he be dead, may have left a family.” 

“But if he be dead, and have left no family, 
who then would be the heir to the title ?” 
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«Why, it would be me, confound it! I don’t 
want the title, I should have to leave the House 
of Commons. It would make an end of me as a 
public man for ever! There’s no political power 
left to the House of Lords, or any distinction to 
to be gained in it. And there’s no money 
attached to the title, that I know of, and if Lord 
Ravelstone and his son are lost, which I most 
devoutly hope they are not, I think I have 
heard that he hus six daughters, who will want 
all the money, much or little, that he may have 
left behind him.” 

“T know more of these matters than you do, 
Mr. Haughton. I went to Doctor’s Commons 
yesterday, and examined the will of the late Mr. 
Molyneux, Lady Ravelstone’s father, you know. 
Mr. Molyneux left a deal of money, and settled 
one hundred thousand pounds of it on his grand- 
son, or the heir to the peerage. People are fools 
who make their wills without legal assistance. 
Mark that or! It is a most important little 


word!” 
9 # 
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**So I begin to perceive,” said Mr. Haugh- 
ton, stroking his chin in a mildly contemplative 
manner; “and if my uncle be alive, which I 
don’t think likely, he will, if he hear of Lord 
Ravelstone’s and his son’s deaths, 1f they be dead, 
which we don’t know, make an effort to obtain 
both the title and the money.” 

‘*‘ Have you no clue to the whereabouts of 
your uncle ?”’ 

‘** Not the slightest. He disappeared from 
our knowledge long before I came into the world. 
He served in the Royal Navy during the wars 
against the first Napoleon, and a vague rumour 
reached my father in America, that the ship of 
which his brother was Second-Lieutenant, was 
captured by the French, and all hands made 
prisoners of war, and conveyed to Toulon. 
What became of him afterwards my father 
never heard ; and I don’t know whether he ever 
inquired.” 

““H’m! what an odd family,” thought the 
lawyer. ‘If he were a Lieutenant in the Navy, 
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there will be some record of him and his ship at 
the Admiralty. “ The clue is slight, but may lead 
us somewhere if we follow it.” 

‘‘But if the missing steamer is only delayed, 
and not lost, and if Lord Ravelstone and his son 
be living, of what use will it be to bother about 
the clue ?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Haughton,” said the lawyer emphati- 
cally, ‘‘if I were in your place, and had a much 
remoter chance thai you have of inheriting a 
peerage and a hundred thousand pounds, I 
would follow up a slighter clue than this, and 
T wouldn’t lose another day about it.” 

“But I’ve no time at present, or incli- 
nation for the task, which may turn out after 
all to be a wild goose chase.”’ 

‘‘ Make time, or buy it,” replied Mr. Little; 
‘“‘and as for inclination, it will come, if you will 
only think it your duty to the family of which 
you are a member, to look up the missing branch 
of the family tree. What was your uncle’s 


christian name ?”’ 
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‘¢ Arthur, I believe.” 

‘*‘ Well, then, the first step is to find him in 
the Navy List of the time, the second to ascer- 
tain if after being taken prisoner of war, he was 
exchanged or set at liberty, during, or at the 
conclusion of the war, or thirdly, whether he 
died in prison, or made his escape. Why, it’s 
as nice a little investigation as anyone could 
wish to be engaged in. I’ll tell you what I’l 
do, Il] undertake it myself, and, mark you ! Ill 
do it without fee or reward, and solely for my 
own gratification! What do you think of the 
offer? ”’ 

‘“‘T think it would scarcely be fair,” said Mr. 
Haughton, to whom the idea of the possible 
hundred thousand pounds seemed much more 
attractive than the title, and to assume prismatic 
hues of beauty in his imagination. “ But we will 
talk about it hereafter. In the meanwhile all 
discussion is premature, for we may read in the 
newspapers tomorrow morning, that the missing 
ship has arrived with all her passengers.” 
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** Possibly,” replied the lawyer; “‘ but even in 
that case I think it would be judicious and ex- 
pedient to follow up the inquiry. Noone knows 
what may happen in this world of ours.” 

“Well! perhaps I ought to do something. 
But there’s no immediate hurry, and will not 
be until there is some better justification for 
going to work, than the non-arrival of a steamer, 
which, perhaps, may at this very moment be 
safe in the Mersey.” 

More than a week passed after this conversa- 
tion, and there were still no news of the missing 
vessel. All the newspapers began to discuss the 
matter, and to publish the list of the passengers 
and crew. Mr. Haughton found it impossible to 
prevent the discussion of the subject in the family 
circle. Mrs. Haughton was particularly excited, 
for though a sensible woman, she had the little 
feminine weakness to think that it would be a 
fine thing to be called Your Ladyship ; and her 
youngest daughter declared it would be ‘too 
awfully nice” to have papa turned into a lord, and 
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to be obliged to give up that “horrid ”’ mill, and 
that ‘“odious’’ factory. The family as yet knew 
nothing about the hundred thousand pounds, for 
Mr. Haughton was not a sordid man, and though 
he by no means despised, or affected to despise 
money, he did not, as too many do, make it 
the be all and end all of his existence, 
and did not choose to talk about his chances, 
either of rank or wealth, until they became 
a good deal more tangible. Miss Huphemia, 
however, did not share the feelings of her 
mother and sister, for her mind dwelt far 
more upon the subject of the calamity which it 
it seemed too probable had fallen upon Lady 
Ravelstone, than upon any possible change which 
the event might cause in her family. 

Mr. Herbert Haughton endeavoured to con- 
ceal his elation, but found the task a difficult 
one, and when the thought forced itself upon 
his mind, as it did in spite of his efforts to banish | 
it, that probably his father’s missing uncle or a 
host of male heirs of that branch might turn up, 
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if the news of the death of Lord Ravelstone and 
his son were confirmed, he felt more uncomfort- 
able in the idea than was consistent with the 
approval of his conscience. Colonel Haughton’s 
thoughts were kept to himself. He had from 
time to time instituted some little private in- 
quiries of his own about the long lost Arthur 
Haughton, and had come to the conclusion that 
he had died in a French prison, or anyhow 
that he had never returned to England, and 
had as clearly gone down into the depths of the 
past as King William the Congneror. 

‘What a bore it is,” he said to his respected 
self, as he breakfasted alone at the club, and 
read the paragraph in the “ Times” which 
reported that all hope of the missing steamer 
had been abandoned, “that I was not born 
before my brother. I’d have made a much 
better lord than he will, and have had the 
pick of the finest girls in London to turn into 
a baroness. But after all, what good would 
the title do me? There’s not a stiver of 
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money, nor a square yard of land attached to 
it.” 

The Colonel, it will be seen, had not heard 
of the will of old Molyneux, or he would have 
thought it an infinitely greater bore than he 
did, not to have been the firstborn son of his 
father; but he had this consolation from the 
possible promotion of his brother, that a reflected 
portion of the new dignity would fall with 
a faint light upon himself, and that he would 
be no longer plain Colonel Haughton, but the 
Honourable Colonel Haughton. “Not,” he 
said, ‘‘that that would be a very weighty 
advantage; for ten to one but my tailor and 
my bootmaker, and every tradesman with whom 
I deal, would raise the price of all the goods I 
might order. The villains,” he added, ‘ always 
charge an honourable more than an esquire, and 
a lord more than an honourable, and be hanged 
to them!” 

Sir Lancelot and Lady Wyld, had of course 


their own opinions on the matter. Like the rest 
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of the family, they knew nothing about the dis- 
position which old Mr. Molyneux had made of 
his money, but they thought, like Colonel Haugh- 
ton, that the reflected light of a peerage might 
gleam from Mr. Haughton upon them, and cause 
them to shine with a little social brightness in 
the eyes of the world. 

Young Lancelot never thought of the subject 
at all. His mind, what there was of it, was 
travelling on a different road. He had made a 
book on the Derby, and the great day was draw- 
ing near on which he expected to be the winner 
of large sums, and he almost forgot in the mean- 
while the aggravating charms, and still more 
aggravating unkindness of Patty Tidy, and his 
lucky escape from betrothal to either of his 
cousins. 

While the fears of the underwriters at Lloyd’s 
and all interested in the safety of the crew and 
passengers of the ill-fated ship were gradually 
hardening themselves into certainty, Mr. Octavius 
Little had made some inquiries at the Admi- 
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ralty, which satisfied him that Second-Lieutenant 
the Honourable Arthur Haughton had never, 
aiter his capture, reported himself to the naval 
authorities of his country, or taken service under 
that name on board of any ship in the Royal 
Navy. He also ascertained that the English 
prisoners taken by the French man-of-war had 
been exchanged, and that all the officers, with 
the sole exception of Mr. Haughton, had duly 
reported themselves on their return to England. 
In turning this matter over in his mind, the 
lawyer endeavoured to look at it from every pos- 
sible point of view. If the lost Mr. Haughton 
were alive, he would be between eighty and 
ninety years of age. The chances were that he 
was dead. But he might have married? The 
chances were that he had. And if he had 
married, had he left any family ? The chances 
were that he had left a family. How to discover 
these facts? By advertisement in the news- 
papers? Possibly. But would advertisements 
be certain to reach the eyes of any of the family, 
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supposing that any existed? By no means. 
What else could be done? It might not be 
amiss, as all trace of him was lost after his cap- 
ture at Toulon, to send a careful agent to that 
city in order to ascertain if any list of the Eng- 
lish prisoners were in existence—if there were 
any memoranda against their names to show 
whether any of them had died before the ex- 
change was effected—or, otherwise, what had 
become of them? ‘‘ Yes,” thought the lawyer, 
‘itis desirable to do this; and I may as well do 
it myself. I want a holiday. I have never been 
in the South of France. I shall go; and if I do, I 
think Mr. Archibald Haughton, the possible heir, 
ought to be very much obliged to me!”’ 

But Mr. Octavius Little was, as all members of 
his profession should be, a cautious man, who never 
did or said anything without adequate delibera- 
tion ; and he had not quite made up his mind 
to go to France, or persuaded himself whether it 
would be of much, or of any use to undertake the 
journey, when one of those chances, which do not 
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appear to be chances at all, but necessary links 
in the chain of events that are forged by Fate 
itself, threw him into the society of Rear- Admiral 
MacTavish. The Admiral was a venerable relic of 
the olden days, who interlarded his conversation 
with many able-bodied oaths, intended for em- 
phasis, but that did not always answer their 
purpose ; and the lawyer made his acquaintance 
at a little dinner at the ‘“ Rag,” given by the 
Admiral’s younger brother, Colonel MacTavish 
who had just returned from military service in 
Canada, and who had been Mr. Little’s school- 
mate at Rugby. The conversation of the vete- 
rans savoured somewhat too much of the 
“shop” to be altogether interesting to the man 
of law, who could, however, “talk shop” as 
well as anybody else, if occasion suited, but who 
had no relish for any other shop than his own. 
He was nevertheless amused to hear the Admiral 
declare, with whole volleys of objurgatory mus- 
ketry, fired off from time to time during the 
repast, that the “Service was going, or had 
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already gone to the devil”’; that true seamanship 
was impossible on board of such ‘“‘ infernal pots and 
kettles’ as now did duty for the good old hearts 
of oak, and that Great Britain had now to depend 
upon mere mechanics and ironmongers instead 
of brave seamen ;—‘men like Nelson and Colling- 
wood, Sir, like Jervis, and Howe, and Hood, 
Sir, and old Benbow, Sir, good old sea dogs, 
Sir, every one of them, whose like is not to 
be found in our beastly days of competitive 
cram, Sir, when a good memory for small facts 
that are of no use is considered of more import- 
ance than the cool head, the prompt hand, and 
the fiery heart, Sir.”’ 

The old Admiral seemed to Mr. Little to 
be gradually working himself up into a fit of 
apoplexy, so by way of soothing him by concur- 
rence, he said blandly, 

“T quite agree with you about ‘cram.’ Cram 
will do no harm, but may do good in my pro- 
fession, but I cannot think it essential in yours. 


You cannot cram seamanship into a boy, except 
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by actual experience, nor courage into the heart 
of a poltroon by any process whatever.” 

“ Certainly not,” interposed the Colonel. 
“Do you think that Wellington himself might 
not have been plucked, had the stupid system of 
competition examination existed in his day? 
And Marlborough, who could scarcely spell, 
what did he know, except how to fight and to 
conquer? And was not that enough ?” 

‘¢ Cram would have lost us Nelson, had he been 
subjected to it,” said the Admiral, with an oath of 
more than ordinary bang and combustion; ‘‘ and I 
believe it will send both the Navy and the Army 
to the devil faster than the asinine public thinks,” 

At this point of the conversation Colonel 
Haughton chanced to enter the club-room, and 
received a nod of recognition from Colonel Mac- 
Tavish, as he sat down at another table. 

“‘ That’s Colonel Haughton,”’ said MacTavish, 
turning to Mr. Little, ‘‘ brother of the member 
for Swinston, and distantly related, I believe, to 
the Ravelstone family.” 
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‘“‘T wonder,” said the Admiral, “ whether my 
old comrade in the French prison, Lieutenant 
Arthur Haughton—fine adventurous fellow— 
was of the same stock ! ”’ 

Mr. Little, perceiving a ray of light in this 
quarter, turned quickly to the Admiral, and said: 
‘““ He was of the same stock, he was the uncle 
of the Lord Ravelstone, supposed to have 
perished in the missing steamer. Do you know 
whether Lieutenant Haughton is still living ?” 

‘“T dont,” replied the Admiral; “I only know 
that when I was a midshipman on board the 
‘Scout,’ he was Second-Lieutenant, and that 
we were both in a French prison, first at Toulon, 
and afterwards at a village near Bordeaux, where 
we were internés as they call it. I made my 
escape, like a stupid boy as I was, and wandered 
over the south of France for many months, 
begging, Sir, playing a flageolet, Sir, at the doors 
of the cottages I passed, to get a crust of bread 
and a glass of sour wine, piquette, or “little 
blue’’ the people called it, or a night’s shelter 

II. 3 
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in the barn. Yes, Sir, officer in the king’s 
service though I was, a jolly beggar, Sir, all 
the same. The Lieutenant had once a mind to 
be my compunion in escape, but there was a 
pretty girl in the way, a devilish pretty girl, I 
can tell you, who worked with us in the vine- 
yards of Margaux, and he fell head over heels 
in love with her. I was too young for that 
sort of nonsense, only sixteen, while he was 
six or seven and twenty, and it’s my belief 
that he remained in France, and murried the 
girl, whose father was proprietor of a small 
vineyard, and well to do. One fine morning I 
made my way to Marseilles, where I ingratiated 
myself with the captain of a vessel bound for 
New York, who took a fancy to my youth and 
innocence, for though so old a hulk now, I was 
a fine boy once, I can tell you. He was an 
Englishman, and I confided my story to him. 
He carried me safely to America, and through 
his influence and that of the British Consul in 
New York, I obtained a free passage to London.” 
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‘“‘ And reported yourself at the Admiralty on 
your return ?”’ inguired Mr. Little. 

“Of course ; and was appointed to another 
ship, and went knocking about the world till I 
was too old to knock about any longer.” 

“Did you ever hear that Lieutenant Haugh- 
ton returned to England ?”’ 

“TY don’t think he did, or he would have been 
heard of in the Naval Service. A brave fellow, 
Sir, but a fool where a woman was concerned. 
His infatuation about that French girl was 
marvellous. I have no doubt he married her, 
and made himself as great a fool for her sake, 
as Antony did for Cleopatra’s.”’ 

The result of this conversation was that Mr. 
Octavius Little finally determined to visit 
France as soon as the death of Lord Ravelstone 
and his son became a positive certainty. Mean- 
while he resolved to say nothing further on 
the subject to Mr. Haughton or any member of 
his family. 
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CHAPTER II]. 


CoLoneL HavuaGuton was successful in his search 
for a cook. He found that treasure at Milan, 
in the person of an Italian Baron, at least the 
great artist assamed the title, which he insisted 
should be given to him, even in the kitchen. 
The Baron Schiazzi was a handsome man of 
five-and-thirty, black bearded, white gloved, and 
faultlessly attired, who graciously condescended 
to allow himself to be engaged for the season of 
three months, for one hundred and fifty pounds, 
and the use of a brougham. Colonel Haugh- 
was delighted with him, and thought he would 
reflect lustre upon the family. Mr. Haughton, 
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if not actually disgusted, was offended with the 
aristocratic title assumed by one whom he 
thought of only as a menial, and firmly made 
up his mind that at the end of the three months 
he and the “ Baron” should part company for 
ever. Mrs. Haughton, who to some extent 
shared his prejudices, resolved like a sensible 
woman to make the best of ‘‘ His Lordship,”’ for 
such in contempt for his title, she persisted in 
calling him, and to utilise his art or his science, 
whichever it might be, as much and as often 
as possible. 

‘“‘ The man,”’ she said, ‘ gets twice as great a 
steepend [stipend] as a minister of the Gospel. 
Lord save us! what is the world coming to?” 

The Colonel called upon his brother the day 
after ‘“‘the Baron’’ had taken possession of the 
kitchen and an underground parlour, into which 
he had sent a pianoforte at his own charges, to 
consult upon the first great dinner with which 
the Member for Swinston was to inaugurate his 


Parliamentary and social career. 
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“We must be very careful,” he said, ‘“ whom 
we invite. A true and real dinner is nota matter 
of eating or drinking! It is diplomacy, it is 
politics, it is high art, it is the perfection of cul- 
ture and civilisation! Englishmen eat, Americans 
devour, Frenchmen dine. Let us be French- 
men, and dine like philosophers. Mere eating is 
an animalism which we share with the pigs, but 
dining converts a vulgar physical necessity into 
an intellectual luxury, that flavours the meats 
with wisdom and the wines with wit.”’ | 

‘All very fine,” said his brother ; “but I am 
not a philosopher, or a wit, in your sense of the 
words. I hate the adoration of the senses, all or 
any of them. Let me eat when I am hungry, 
and drink when I| am thirsty, as the beasts do ; 
—is not that the true philosophy ?”’ 

“You may call ita ‘beastly ’ philosophy, but I 
call it human. Ifyou want to make me believe,” 
said the Colonel, ‘that man is no better than a 
pig, which, entre nous, may be somewhat near the 
truth now and then, though I don’t admit it, I 
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agree to your philosophy of eating and drinking. 
Such philosophy may have suited Adam and 
Eve, and Noah in his overcrowded ark, with 
his filthy beasts around him—what a time he must 
have had of it, in keeping the old hulk clean !— 
but it does not suit this sinful, and with all its 
sins, which I do not seek to extenuate, this 
pleasant age. No, no! You may be a Member 
of Parliament, but you don’t know much if you 
think a man ought only to eat when he is 
hungry! You might as well be a horse!” 

‘“‘T wish I were a horse—if I could be wild on 
the prairies,” said his brother. ‘* But touching this 
plaguey dinner, to which you pin me down, invite 
whom you please in the world of politics, litera- 
ture, science and art, though you can’t have much 
of either in a dinner of eight! But on second 
thoughts, can’t we leave out literature, science 
and art, and stick to politics till the next time?” 

“Certainly,” replied the Colonel, ‘‘ it may be 
done ; but if you invited Mr. Gladstone—I don’t 
know him, nor do you, and don’t particularly want 
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to know him—he wouldn’t come; or that dreadful 
Mr. Bright, or that cantankerous Mr. Lowe, great 
guns of your precious party, the chances are that 
neither of them would be at liberty to accept. I’d 
rather have Bernal Osborne or Sir Wilfred Law- 
son at my table than either of them. Why not cast 
your nets wider? Have a pleasant party or none! 
We’ll have their names recorded next day in the 
fashionable intelligence of the ‘‘ Morning Flun- 
key.’’ Mrs. Haughton can have an evening re- 
ception afterwards, say of a hundred or two 
hundred, or even five hundred people, to be 
accomodated on the stairs and the lobby, and 
all the names can be published on the morrow. 
Tis easily managed.” 

“This is weary work for me,” replied his 
brother, ‘‘and I don’t seem to care about it, and 
I am of more than half a mind to throw the 
whole concern overboard. Excuse the slang, 
which I detest. My only excuse for allowing 
you to have your way, is that | think I owe 
my wife and daughters a little taste of the 
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London society which they long for, if only to 
weary them with it, and make them take more 
kindly to the mill in the Fens, and the homely 
life of the little honest borough that has sent me 
to Parliament !” 

‘“ Now, now!” said the Colonel, with an ex- 
pression of the serenest content upon his counte- 
nance, “if there is one thing in the world which 
I detest it is hypocrisy! You are a Member of 
Parliament, and you have no doubt paid smartly 
for the privilege; but let me ask you on your 
honour as a gentlemen, whether the poor little 
paltry borough that has elected you to be a legis- 
lator for seven years, provided there be no disso- 
lution in the interval, is honest? By honest, I 
mean honest; honest with emphasis, and I might 
say, in capital letters. You may tell me the 
truth, without fear. I shan’t divulge it. But 
ws your mean little town honest, as honest men 
understand the adjective ?” 

‘‘ Well,”? said the Member, “ it’s not a mean 


little town, as you choose to call it, but it’s no 
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worse than other towns—north, south, east, or 
west, and all the points between; but if I were 
on my oath, and swore that I believed it to be 
really honest, I should commit perjury!” 

“All right,’’ replied his brother. ‘‘ We dis- 
agree but in form; we are in accord in the 
substance. And now let us return to the dinner. 
Whom shall you invite ?” 

‘Oh, invite whom you please. I don’t care 
about great people if they have no brains, though 
I don’t object to their being Dukes, Earls, or 
millionaries, provided they are intelligent and 
can pay for their dinners by making themselves 
agreeable.”’ 

“Shall we ask your son, my brave nephew 
Herbert, and Rigglesby, and O’ Monaghan ?” 

‘Herbert certainly. As for Rigglesby and 
O’Monaghan, they might be offended if we left 
them out. So invite them, though I don’t think 
either of them much of an acquisition. Rig- 
glesby is dry, dull, and taciturn, and looks a 
great deal wiser than he is; and O’Monaghan 
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talks too much, especially when he has nothing 
to say!” 

“T begin to think,” replied the Colonel, “ that 
if you could be persuaded to flavour your Parlia- 
mentary talk with the ill-nature you display in 
private life, you might make a figure in the 
House of Commons, a House that dearly loves 
sarcasin and invective if they be expressed within 
a hair’s breadth of a call to order by the Speaker.” 

“Out of my line,” said Mr. Haughton. “If 
ever I speak in Parliament, I shall speak asa 
statesman, and not as a word-monger. But we’ll 
let that flee stick 1 the wa’, as my wife would 
say. Seriously, I am getting weary of this 
dinner business. Draw up a list of persons 
possible and desirable to be invited. Mrs. Haugh- 
ton will help you, and take counsel of that old 
owl, of whom she is so fond, Lady Augusta 
Pippins, who knows everybody;—and don’t 
bother me any more about it.’ 

The great dinner came off in due time. A 
dozen people, all miore or less distinguished in 
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the world of politics, fashion, and literature, were 
present. The ‘ Baron” in the kitchen did his 
utmost to display his culinary genius, and suc- 
ceeded in pleasing Colonel Haughton, though 
his grandest achievements, seemed poor and 
tame to the unappreciative palate of the Member 
for Swinston, who would have preferred a slice of 
salmon, followed by a cut of Welsh or Scotch 
mutton, to all the gastronomic tours de force that 
could be placed before him. Mrs. Haughton’s re- 
ception afterwards was declared by the ‘*‘ Morning 
Flunkey,”’ to be the great success of the season. 
(sot together for the most part by the influence 
of Lady Augusta Pippins, about seven hundred 
people were present, whose arriving and depart- 
ing carriages made night hideous in Grosvenor 
Square, until long after the small hours of the 
morning. They filled the reception-room to con- 
gestion, overflowed into the stairs and passages, 
blocked up the supper-rooms and conservatories, 
gasped for breath, until a whiff of fresh air was 
to be procured by rushing frantically to the open 
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window, or better still, into the street. Sucha 
whiff wasas good as life to the asphy xia-threatened 
multitude. | 

“And this,” thought Mrs. Haughton, “is 
fashion! I[’d rather be pu’mg gowans on the 
braes o’ Knockshoggle, than be standing here a’ 
this nicht, shaking hands wi’ folk I never saw 
before and dinna care to see again. Wae’s me ! 
It’s a’ solemn and sore vexation and weariness 
o speerit!’? She thought all this and much 
more, but said nothing, though greatly anxious 
to take Lady Augusta into her confidence. But 
she resisted the temptation, and only unburdened 
her soul to her husband, her son, and her daugh- 
ters, after all the guests had departed. Her hus- 
band said he would never again undergo a similar 
penance if he were to be made Prime Minister 
as the reward of the suffering. 

Mr. Herbert Haughton, artist though he was, 
and therefore to be thought a man of genius, 
prided himself on being above all things a man 
of the world. He expressed his opinion that both 
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the dinner and the reception were successes, with 
which anyone might be satisfied, who wished to 
be thought well of in the great world of London. 
This opinion he shared with his uncle the Colonel, 
for whose peculiar idiosyncrasies he had the 
highest respect, not unmingled with admiration. 

His eldest sister thought the party would or 
might have been very agreeable, if no more guests 
had been invited than the house could comfortably 
hold, and if a little conversation with people able 
and willing to converse had been possible. 

Miss Esther declared that it was the most 
“awfully jolly” and most “dreadfully nice”’ 
evening she had ever spent in her life. 

“Yes,” said her father, yawning, “ awful and 
dreadful, it was, you vulgar puss ; awful in its 
folly and expense, dreadful in its effects upon 
my comfort, which it quite destroyed. Why 
don’t you say it was excruciatingly nice, and 
altogether a nuisance? Thank Heaven that it 
is over, and that never again will I consent to 
endure a similar affliction.” 
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“But you'll let us endure it,” said Kttie, 
‘“‘for we like it. It would be too awful cruel, 
and as you say excruciating, if you, papa, should 
try to shut us out of the fun that we have all 
come to London to enjoy.” 

“Esther,” said her father, “I advise you to 
go to bed, and if you say your prayers, which 
I hope you do, please not to introduce a single 
slang word into them, or express your ‘jolly’ 
gratitude to Heaven for all its mercies.” 

‘“No, papa, I won't,” said his daughter. 
‘There ’s one language for prayers, and another 
for society, you know. Awfully, and dreadfully, 
and jolly, and immensely, and all that sort of 
thing, only means ‘ very ’ after all!” 

“Then say ‘very,’” said her father, ‘and 
speak good English. Too many of the ladies 
and gentlemen of this age seem to me to be as 
vulgar as the lowest roughs of the town, who 
instead of very, or awful, or dreadful, use 
a word that I shall translate into ‘ sanguinary,’ 
and say it is ‘sanguinary’ hot, or I saw a 
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‘sanguinary’ fine girl; or who, if they have 
been cheated or deceived, talk of having been 
the victims of a ‘sanguinary’ sell. Good night, 
Ettie, and amend your manners, or even Lord 
O’Monaghan may find out that such language 
is not ladylike.”’ 

“Papa! you are too dreadfully severe,”’ said 
the young lady, with a tear gathering in each of 
her soft blue eyes, and trembling upon the eye- 
lash, ere it overflowed upon her rosy cheek, “* and 
if I talk slang, as you call it, everybody talks 
it.”’ 

“71 don’t,” said Mr. Haughton, ‘‘and your 
sister doesn’t, and your mother doesn’t. But 
we ’ll drop the subject!” 

“Try, my bairn,” said Mrs. Haughton, “ to 
do as your father wishes, and instead of awful, 
dreadful, jolly, and other silly words of no mean- 
ing, Suppose you say wnco as we say in Scotland, 
and very as used to be said in England in the 
days before you were born.” 

“Unco?”’ said Esther, attempting to dry her 
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tears, with a wave of her dainty white fingers, 
‘“‘what’s unco ? If I were to say unco, people 
would think I had lost my wits.” 

“If you ever had any,’ said her father. 
“Good night.” He was rather abrupt, but he 
kissed her tenderly as he dismissed her to her 
repose, thinking to himself that after all she had 
but this one fault, and a little frivolity besides, 
and that in the main she was a good girl, as she 
certainly was a handsome one. 

Miss Euphemia retired immediately after- 
wards, to doff the finery she had donned on this 
great occasion—great to others, but small to her— 
and to read, in the solitude of her chamber, a 
long epistle that she had received in the morn- 
ing from Oscar Lebrun, and to spell every word 
of it, as if every syllable had a meaning, and 
every word a revelation. There was a little, 
very little love in it, a love very great to her mind 
that magnified it, and a great deal of very 
eloquent disquisition on the state of affairs in 
France, whither he had gone on a mission which 
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he had taught her to consider a high and a holy 
one. 

“T wouldn’t care,” said Miss Haughton to 
herself, “for a lover who thought me unworthy 
to share his thoughts about anything else than 
myself and himself. Oscar doesn’t write a mere 
love letter, but something far better, for he 
puts mind as well as heart into it.” 

And she fell asleep with the epistle grasped 
in her right hand, and read it again in the 
morning before she placed it in her bosom. 

Could Oscar Lebrun have known the nightly 
and the daily reverence that was shown to his 
epistle by the idol of his imagination, there 
would not have been in all the broad extent 
of beautiful France, a happier man than he. 
But he did not know. Yet he was happy, 
because he had written to her, and because he 
was certain that what he had written would 
meet her beloved eyes, and because he thought, 
perhaps with too mnch daring, that his ideas 
would fall upon a congenial spirit, and arouse 
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a sympathy hard to define, but easy to under- 
stand, or, if not to understand, to feel. EHlec- 
tricity, perhaps, plays as great a part in the 
moral as in the physical world, if there be a 
moral world distinct from the physical. There 
may be, and there may not be ; who knows ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Havueuton, M.P. for Swinston, was duly 
presented at Court by the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county, and had the honour with four or 
five hundred of other people, of paying his re- 
spects to the Prince of Wales. He would have 
preferred to pay his respects to the Sovereign 
herself, but as Her Majesty had devolved the 
duty of holding a levee upon the Prince, and 
no one could predict when she would condescend 
to grace a similar ceremony by her own pre- 
sence, he took the first opportunity that offered 
itself, for the sake of his wife and daughters. 
Mrs. Haughton was presented at the next 
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Drawing-Room by the noble Countess of Glenala- 
dale, to whom she had been introduced by Lady 
Augusta Pippins, and Mrs. Haughton, having, 
as it were, been initiated and brought into the 
inner circle, initiated and brought in her two 
daughters. Remembering the day when she ran 
about barefooted on the braes of Knockshoggle, 
Mrs. Haughton, thinking the old Laird her father 
would be interested to know how she fared on 
the great occasion, wrote the following letter to 
her venerable mother, Mrs. Rutherford, writing 
to her as she would have talked to her, if she 
had been sitting by her side, at home :— 


My Dearest Moruer, 


I HOPE ye’re a’ gailies a’ Knockshoggle, 
and wearin’ weel in health, and haudin’ up gude 
spirits in this sad world o’ ours; and that the 
craps hae been gude, and the kye prosperin’, and 
a’ things bien, an’ sic’ as ye wad hae desired, if 
ye had had the orderin’ o’ them. Ye ’ll be pleased, 
may be, to learn that we hae a’ been presented 
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at Court, my gudeman, the lasses, and mysel’. 
Sic’ a splore as there was, thae days! The gude- 
man was presented to the Prince, and ye should 
hae seen what a pucker he was in about his 
claes, and more especially about the sword he 
was bound and bidden to wear! Ye may re- 
member how muckle he detests that instrument 
o’ death and destruction, that great muckle car- 
ving knife as he ca’s it, that no man o’ peace, 
he declares, should condescend to carry about 
him, unless he be a sodger licensed to kill the 
enemies o’ his country at thirteen pence half- 
penny a day, and his beer. He had to dis- 
guise himself, as he said, in a Court suit, which 
he declared he wadna’ buy, but which he hired 
for seven guineas of a Jew costumier, sword in- 
cluded, and buckles to his shoon, like Gilderoy 
in the auld ballad, though whether Gilderoy wore 
buckles or ribbands I canna weel say. 

“Isn’t ita shame, Jeanie, my dear,” he said, 
‘* that a honest man canna present himself before 
his Sovereign, or his Sovereign’s representative, 
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without making an idiot or a Guy Fawkes o’ 
himself, in such a ridiculous costume as this, wi’ 
a sword dangling atween his legs, that he canna 
keep in its proper place? Why shouldn’t I gang 
in the ordinary dress of a gentleman, without 
the big knife and the buckles, and a’ the rest o’ 
the tomfoolery ? But Fashion is a hard tyrant,” 
says he ; and off he went in a cab, to be presented 
by the Earl of Something or Other, ye ’ll see his 
name in the papers. He came back in some- 
thing like a passion for a man sae douce and sae 
easily to be guided by a fair word, and was red 
in the face wi’ scorn and anger at having had to 
wait in what he called a “‘ stuffy’ ante-room for 
mair nor twa hours, with five hundred other 
miserables, ere he could gain access to the 
Prince’s presence; and a’, he said, for mere form 
and idle ceremony, and to please the electors of 
Swinston more than it pleased himsel’. For he 
was na pleased in the we-est degree ; but his 
constituency, he thought, might no hae liked it 
if their member had not gone wi’ the lave o’ 
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the parliamentary folk to the levée, which it was 
thought the correct thing, so they ca’ it, to be 
present at—at least once in the parliamentary 
year. He vowed and declared that it was his 
first appearance in that character, and that it 
would be the last ; though I am no so sure that 
he will keep his word, and that he will no become 
familiar in time wi’ the objectionable shoe- 
buckles and the still mair objectionable sword, 
and wear them cannily, especially if he learn the 
knack of no letting the sword get entangled ’tween 
his legs ! 

The lasses and I attended the Drawing-Room 
of the Princess of Wales, a most gracious and 
very bonnie leddie, if ever there was one, just 
beaming o’er wi’ good looks and winning smiles, 
and fit, indeed, to grace the throne of any king- 
dom or queendom in the wide world. But ye’d 
scarcely believe, if I were to tell ye, even if I 
could tell ye truly, a’ that we suffered, the lasses 
and I, before we could get to her presence. 
Our dresses cost mair money, I am ashamed to 
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say, than wad keep Knockshoggle going brawly 
for a towmond or mair ; but my husband, gude 
man, who spends but little on himsel’, grudges 
naething to us, especially when his dignity is 
concerned, and would cover us wi’ diamonds, 
if need were, rather than we should look waur 
than our neighbours. Hech! an’ they were 
bonnie dresses, make by a fashionable dress- 
maker, who doubtless made poor Archie pay 
three times more than they were worth, and put 
our names in the paper, wi’ a full description of 
everything we had on, barrin’ the under-linen, 
not so much, ye ken, to glorify me and mine, 
but just to advantage hersel’. There’s a silly 
song, sung by the silly English o’ the lower 
orders, a negro song made popular by gowks 
in blackened faces, pretending to be black men, 
which I wish they were, which says, “Sich a 
getting up stairs I never did see,” or something 
like it ; and I thought of this song, whether I 
would or no, a’ the dreary time when we were 
jostled and hustled, and crushed and crumpled, 
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up the stairs o’ the palace, amid a crowd o’ the 
most rude and selfish people I ever saw in a’ 
my days. Talk o’ Duchesses, and Countesses, 
and Viscountesses, and Baronesses, and Baronet’s 
wives (I’m no sure whether or no they ca’ 
them Baronetesses), and then dinna talk to me 
o’ politeness and courtesy, and a’ that. I may 
be wrang, but I think a crowd, whether of high 
folks or low folks, is always disgracefully selfish, 
and wad rather trample a fellow creature in the 
glaur, than suffer the fellow creature to get a 
step in advance, if anything of any particular 
interest were to be seen or done, which they 
wanted to see or do. My puir finery, that cost 
Archie sae dear, was sair torn and bedragglit 
ere I got into the carriage that was to convey 
us hame; and as for the puir lasses, nae puir 
hens drookit in a downpour of a’ the storms of 
heaven were ever in so forlorn a state, wi’ a’ 
their silks and satins trodden on, and their 
bonny cheeks flushed wi’ anger, which I could 
weel excuse, for I was angry mysel’, more or 
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less, though perhaps I shouldna’ have been. 
Wha could hae expeckit that the bonnie aristo- 
cracy o England, ance in a crowd, would hae 
Just comported themselves as if they had been 
as many roughs and rowdies and wild creatures, 
struggling wha should be first to get in, and wha 
should be the first to get out o’ a certain place, 
when everyone could hae got in and got out, 
if everyone had just been quiet and ta’en things 
cannily. If there’s ane thing in a’ the world, 
my dear mother, that I detest, it is haste and 
worry and fuss ; and such haste and worry and 
fuss I never saw in a’ my days, as I saw at the 
Drawing-Room, which should have been the 
Queen’s, but was na! I wish the Queen, gude 
woman, wad show herself a wee oftener; not that I 
want to look at her, for I hae a great respect for 
her feelings and her grief, and her desire to go 
cannily through the rest o’ her days, though I 
sometimes think she grieves ower muckle for 
her husband, but that’s neither here nor there. 
Yet I canna help thinking that she is teaching 
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the world, I mean the London world, to do with- 
out her, which I canna think is good manage- 
ment. But I am no politician, and I dinna 
think any woman ought to be ; though politician 
or no politician, I think if I were the Queen, 
and had naething to do but to sign papers, 
papers that are a’ richt, ye ken, and drawn up 
by Prime Ministers, and such like, and that 
she is no responsible for, I would just show 
mysel’ to my people, as often as I could, and not 
shut myself up in Balmoral, among a wheen 
shepherd wives and others, when a’ the big folks 
and a’ the great multitudes were wearying to get 
a sight of me. 

Ye ’ll hae heard, nae doubt, about the missing 
steamer wi’ Lord Ravelstone and his son on 
board? Drowned, may be, puir things. My 
guidman takes the matter sorely to heart. Ye 
ken as weel as I do that Archie ’s in the line of 
succession, and that it’s just in the “circle of the 
possibilities,” as he says, that he may hae to 
inherit the peerage! But there’s a doubt, a 
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great doubt in the business, for there is an elder 
branch o’ the tree, though whether a’ the leaves 
and blossoms are dead, buried, and forgotten, 
without a seed of life left, is mair than Archie 
can tell. If it should happen that I should 
become Lady Ravelstone, what would a’ the 
folks say at Knockshoggle, and what would 
you, my dear mother, think o’t? Not that I 
care about it, or that I wish it; but still, if 
Archie is to be a lord, I am bound to be a leddy- 
ship, and to mak’ the best o’t. 

It would be very odd if Herbert—ye ken he 
is what they ca’ a rising artist—should become 
heir to a peerage. Just fancy a peer carving 
marble images. Isn’t it a queer-like idea? 
And then, puir fellow, 1 suppose he’d have to 
give up carving for money; and he got fifty 
guineas for a sma’ statue of a lass without any 
claes on the other day. It might be better, 
deed I think it would be better, if the peerage 
did not come into his hands ; for as far as I can 
learn, the peerage is a mere peerage, without any 
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lands or money, and just a name, and nothing 
else. Perhaps Archie, who has money, might 
be none the waur o’t, but what wad become o’ 
the mill and the works, and a’ the rest o’'t ? I 
think I’d be just as well satisfied if the peerage 
gaed by, which I know is Archie’s own opinion. 
He does not want to be a lord, and I am sure I 
wadna’ thwart him for the sake of bein’ my 
Leddy. I’m just as weel as I am; and as long 
as I’m hale and strang, and Archie the same, 
and Herbert and the lasses ganging weel up in 
the journey o’ life, and being a pleasure and 
credit to us baith, what guid would it do me to 
be a Baroness, or a Duchess? Nane ava! So 
I just tak’ a’ things as they come, no carin’ either 


way. 


There were other family matters dwelt upon 
at full length in good Mrs. Haughton’s epistle, 
referring to the brothers, and sisters, and other 
persons, in no way connected with this history, 
and therefore to be passed over unnoticed. She 
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sounded, however, a note of alarm regarding her 
elder daughter Euphemia, which showed that 
she was observant of the least change in the 
manner of her favourite ; for HKuphemia was her 
favourite, her best, ‘‘her most best” beloved. 
It was evident to her maternal eye, and her 
even more than maternal heart, that the young 
lady nourished, some secret thought, it might 
be some secret sorrow, that she had not divulged, 
and was not willing to divulge, even to her, 
who loved her most. 

‘“‘ Hffie’s in love,” she said to herself, ‘ but 
wi’ wha can it be? I canna tell. I canna even 
guess. But Pll no ask her confidence. May be 
she’ll give it to me when the time comes.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


As the weeks flew by without any tidings of the 
missing steamer—except that a fragment of a 
boat with her name on the stern had been picked 
up near the coast of Newfoundland—it became a 
conviction in the minds of all interested in the 
subject, whether they were members of Lloyd’s 
or relatives of the crew and passengers, that the 
ill-fated ship had gone to the bottom from colli- 
sion with an iceberg, and that there was little or 
no chance that anyone on board had survived. 
Mr. Haughton reluctantly admitted that he had 
no longer any hope—and indeed no one had any 
hope, except poor Lady Ravelstone and her six 
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daughters, who clung to the vaguest shadow of 
a belief that Lord Ravelstone and his son might 
have escaped from the wreck with others of the 
passengers and crew, and have drifted out into 
the broad Atlantic into the track of some hoime 
or outward bound vessel, that would land them 
at New York or Liverpool. 

But a month of that vain and forlorn imagining 
left them at last nothing to imagine but that 
the worst had befallen, and that resignation 
to their hard fate anda place in their dearest 
memory for the departed was all that was left to 
them. 

In the meantime some of the newspapers had 
auunounced that Mr. Archibald Haughton, the 
Member for Swinston, was the next heir to the 
barony, and that consequently there would be a 
new election for that borough. Mr. Haughton 
contradicted this report in a very curt but 
authoritative manner, and his contradiction, 
though it gave no offence, created a flutter of 


disappointment in the gentle bosoms both of the 
II. 9) 
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Conservatives and the Liberals of Swinston. 
The Conservatives thought that, in the event of 
a new election, they could return a candidate of 
their own party—not Lord O’ Monaghan, who had 
no money to spend, but “the last of the Pig- 
tails,” as he was irreverently called, the highly 
respectable and wealthy local banker, Mr. Barnard 
Strutt. The Liberals were almost equally dis- 
appointed, for though they greatly respected Mr. 
Haughton as a good working member and a credit 
to his party, and one who did good to the town, 
they thought they could make a fair fight for 
some other candidate who would spend his 
money more freely. 

Mr. Haughton thought that nobody could force 
a peerage upon him if he did not want it or 
did not claim it, and having contradicted the too 
officious report of his political opponents, allowed 
the matter to drop and went on the even tenor of 
his way, contented to be a commoner and wishing 
to be nothing else. 

Lady Augusta Pippins, like all the rest of the 
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world, heard of the too probable death of Lord 
Ravelstone and his only son, and knew something 
of the possibilities of the succession. Being 
desirous of knowing more and of drawing her 
information directly from the fountain head, she 
resolved to favour Mrs. Haughton and her daugh- 
ters with her company at the five o'clock tea, or 
“kettledrum,” as it was the fashionable slang to 
call that repast. 

The old gentlewoman had formed a kind of 
attachment for Mrs. Haughton, and took a plea- 
sure in hearing her broad Scotch and observing 
her unsophisticated ways of looking at things, so 
different from those of the people with whom she 
usually associated. At this particular visit her 
ladyship found herself ¢téte-a-téte with Mrs. 
Haughton, and fearing interruption, went straight 
to the mark. 

‘And so you ’re to be a_peeress, Mrs. 
Haughton,” she said, ‘“‘and take precedence 
over me? I am but a peer’s daughter and 


widow of a Commoner—a long way beneath you, 
5 * 
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you see; but I hope you won’t be proud and 
look down on an old friend.” 

“Tm like Robert Burns’s dog, Lady Augusta, 
‘the fient o’ pride, nae pride hae I! And as 
for looking down on a friend, that’s a thing I will 
never do, whether I am a Peeress or a Commoner, 
or a barefooted lassie on my native braes. But 
I’m no going to be a Peeress, at least’ my hus- 
band says he is no going tv be a Peer.” 

‘But can he help himself?” inquired Lady 
Augusta. 

‘“‘T should opine that he could,” replied Mrs. 
Haughton. ‘ Wha’s to make him a Peer in 
the uncertainty whether his father’s elder brother 
may not have married and left a family ? And 
forbye that, is it ony body’s business to make a 
Peer o’ him in spite o’ himsel’ ?” 

‘But think of the rank and the honour.” 

“My guidman thinks muckle o’ honour but 
naething o’ rank. And between us twa, Lady 
Augusta, what’s the use o’ being a Baron, or a 
Duke, and a’ that, if there’s no siller to keep up 
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the rank or the dignity, or whatever folks may 
ca’ it?” 

‘‘Are you quite sure about the ‘siller,’ as 
you call it ?—I suppose ‘siller’ means money, 
doesn’t it? And if there were—say a hundred 
thousand pounds, or thereabouts, to come with 
the title, don’t you think your husband would 
look at the title with a little more respect? [ 
know Jf would if the case were mine. If it is 
uncertain whether he is the next heir, why 
doesn’t he look the thing up ? J would, I know. 
Money ’s a beautiful thing, Mrs. Haughton, and 
it ’s my opinion that the people who call it ‘ filthy 
lucre’ are mere hypocrites, and by no means 
despise it in their hearts, though they possibly 
may hate others for having more of it than they 
have themselves. I love money, and I’m not 
ashamed to say so ; not to save it up—that’s not 
in my line—but to spend it wisely, and purchase 
power over my fellow creatures and the oppor- 
tunities of doing them good or giving them plea- 
sure. If you tell me that you despise money, 
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Mrs. Haughton, I shall do one of two things—I 
shall either disbelieve you or dislike you.” 

Lady Augusta, whose ears were sensitive to 
all the talk of society, had evidently heard of the 
will of Mr. Molyneux, the tailor. It is astonish- 
ing—or rather it is not astonishing—how much 
people contrive to learn about the affairs of their 
neighbours, things which their neighbours them- 
selves. seldom hear of until they are public 
property. 

Mrs. Haughton had not heard of this hundred 
thousand pounds, the vision of which threw a 
golden haze over her friend’s imagination. Lady 
Augusta enlightened her ignorance and told her 
all she knew about the will of Mr. Molyneux, 
which Mrs. Haughton herself might see, as she 
told her, if she would take a drive to Doctor’s 
Commons and pay a shilling for the inspection. 

“A weel!” said Mrs. Haughton; “I’m 
obleeged to you. My guidman never said a word 
to me about it, and perhaps he does na’ ken. 
But what’s the good o’ a’ the steer if his father’s 
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elder brother married and left half-a-dozen weans 
between us and the heritage?” 

“Good or no good,” said Lady Augusta, “he 
should look into the matter. I would if I were 
in your place. It’s something, I can tell you, 
to be a Peer of England, even if there’s no rent- 
roll behind and no snug hundred thousand in the 
Three Per Cents.; and I must say that your 
husband’s indifference to the matter surprises 
me so much that I cannot make up my mind to 
decide whether to think him a wise man or a— 
well, a something else.” 

Mrs. Haughton, who was by no means deficient 
in the “‘canniness” so commonly attributed to her 
countrymen, resolved to visit Doctor’s Commons 
on the following morning, for the matter was of 
interest to all the family. 

‘Tf Lord Ravelstone and his son are lost, and 
if Archie’s uncle be dead and have left no family 
—twa very strong ifs, 1 maun say—and 7/ there’s 
a hundred thousand pounds to go along with the 
title to the next heir—that is if the third—I 
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think I "ll just inquire for mysel’. The third ‘if’ 
is the most easy to clear up, and I'll just clear it 
up the morn’s morn and say naething about it. 
But on second thoughts J’ll take Herbert along 
wi’ me to the City and no mention the matter to 
the lasses, at least just yet.” 

While Lady Augusta and Mrs. Haughton were 
having this little confabulation (the subject was 
changed as soon as the two Misses Haughton 
made their appearance) Mr. Haughton was taking 
an early dinner in the dining-room of the Houre 
of Commons, in the company of his invited 
guest and confidential adviser, Mr. Octavius 
Little. 

Among the peculiarities of Mr. Little was his 
dislike of port and sherry, and his preference of 
the wines of France to all the other wines in the 
world. Mr. Haughton did not wholly agree with 
him, but he shared his sympathy so far as to 
think that next to good port, if not altogether 
equal to it, was choice Burgundy. He accord- 
ingly ordered a bottle of Clos Vougeot as the wind 
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up of the repast. It was supposed to be Mr. 
Little’s last night in London ere he took his 
departure for France to find the last clue to the 
history of the Ravelstone family. He was rich, 
he was obstinate, he had nothing particular to 
do, and it was his fancy to take a holiday that 
had other purposes than holiday making ; and 
there was an excitement in this particular busi- 
ness similar to that which sportsmen feel in deer- 
stalking, or that detective officers must feel if 
they have any of the spirit of sport or adventure 
or any love of the possible and the unforeseen in 
the composition of their minds. 

“T am going to the South of France,” he said 
to his chent—or rather to his friend, for Mr. 
Haughton was not his client on this occasion— 
““for my own pleasure. It’s a whim of mine to 
discover the mystery of this peerage, and if a 
man can’t afford to have a whim and to gratify 
it, if it be a harmless one, what’s the good of 
growing old and of having a little money? By- 
the-bye, this Burgundy is only passable. Is there 
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a Wine Committee in the House ? If not there 
ought to be. They have better Burgundy at 
the Whiggamore Club—I know it because I 
have tasted it—and why you should not have 
the best of everything in the House of Commons 
I am at a loss to conceive. But forgive the 
digression. I am off to-morrow or the next day, 
and will keep you informed as to my whereabouts 
in case there should be a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in my absence, when you would require my 
services in Swinston. Do you know,” he 
added, ‘that if you have to go to the Upper 
House——”’ 

‘“‘ Hang the Upper House !” interrupted Mr. 
Haughton. ‘1 don’t want to go to the Upper 
House, and be laid on the shelf, a political 
dummy, of no further service to the country.” 

“Yes, I know what you mean,” rejoined the 
lawyer ; ‘‘ but you may have to go there, whether 
you like it or not, and if you do—why, I’ve been 
thinking I shall stand for Swinston myself.’’ 

“ Don’t,” said Mr. Haughton ; “you know 
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too much about the people and their affairs. You 
know that which people won’t forgive you for 
knowing. Haven’t you had to appear against 
many of them—by yourself or deputy—for debt, 
or for slander, or for adulterating their goods, or 
for selling by short weight and measure, or for a 
hundred odds and ends of disputes that are 
always arising in free communities ?—and that 
are all the bitterer if the communities be small. 
No, my friend, you’ve no chance for Swinston, 
whether I am snuffed out by transference to the 
Peers or for any other cause.” 

** Don’t be so very sure,” replied Mr. Little, 
sipping his Clos Vougeot, with a look that 
seemed to say it was tolerable, but nothing more. 
“T don’t want to oust you from your seat, 
but if you are ousted I think I shall try my 
luck.” 

“In which case I shall wish you the luck.you 
will need. But on this wild goose chase to the 
South of France on which, in the meantime, you 
are bent, and which I don’t think I ought to 
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permit if done in my interest without paying the 
expenses, are you going alone ?” 

‘“‘T am going for my own pleasure,” said the 
lawyer, ‘“‘ and the pleasure will pay for itself 
without reference to you; and as I am not avery 
good French scholar—I can read the language 
well enough, but when the people begin to talk 
it to me, they all seem to talk so plaguey fast that 
when I am debating about the meaning of one 
word they have gone fifty words ahead of me—I 
think I shall take my youngest boy along with 
me, who talks French like a native. He was at 
school in France—needs a holiday as I do, and 
we shall get along pleasantly together.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Haughton, “for a lawyer I 
think you are the most disinterested and most 
capricious of men. Why don’t you wait to 
travel on this business until I send you ? It is 
my business, if anybody’s, and I don’t seem to 
care to stir in it, at least just at present. It is 
an ignis fatuus kind of job. I believe if we will 
orly keep quiet, that in less than three weeks 
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from this time [ shall have a host of cousins 
starting up whom I never heard of, claiming 
the title and the hundred thousand pounds, 
and snatching my chances clean out of my 
hands.” 

‘Perhaps yes,” said Mr. Little, ‘ perhaps 
not; and if you were a poor instead of a rich and 
prosperous man, I doubt not but you would be 
the very first in the field of adventure, and do 
your best to establish a claim that would look 
very formidable to all competitors, whether 
cousins or not cousins.” 

‘*] have a horror of cousins,’ said Mr. 
Haughton. “If they are rich they look down on 
you ; if they are poor they try to borrow money 
of you, and hate you if you don’t lend it to 
them.” 

Mr. Little took a farewell of his friend ere 
returning to Swinston on the morrow preparatory 
to his departure for France. But ere that event 
took place Mr. Haughton found an unexpected 
and disagreeable reason why Mr. Little should 
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postpone, if not sine die, at least for some con- 
siderable time, his proposed absence from the 


scenes of his professional labours. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


It was but a few days after this conversation that 
Mr. Rigglesby made an eloquent speech in the 
House of Commons. It was in the very midst 
of the Parliamentary Session, and he received 
the congratulations of the ministers and the 
whip. His speech was delivered on the Friday 
and was praised by the newspaper of his party on 
the Saturday morning, and on the Saturday 
evening he astonished the world of his friends, 
and the greater, or at least the larger, world of 
his foes by issuing an address to the Electors of 
Kilmacnoise, resigning his seat for that borough. 


On the Monday morning the London daily papers 
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all contained paragraphs or leading articles on 
the event, and some indulged in long-winded and 
mysterious speculations on its occult or apparent 
causes. But none was in a position to speak 
with authority. 

Lord O’ Monaghan puzzled his not very capa- 
cious but sensible brain to imagine a reason for 
a step so unexpected. 

“Hang it!” said his lordship, ‘“‘ there’s 
something wrong. I hope to Heaven he is not 
bankrupt, or what will become of me? He 
would not press me, I know, but his creditors 
might. Altogether it’s plaguey uncomfortable.” 

Mr. Haughton too debated the matter with 
himself, but did not suspect pecuniary reasons 
for the sudden withdrawal from a political career 
that looked so promising. 

“Pressure of business perhaps, or failing 
health. But however, | shall see Rigglesby at the 
Bank, and he will doubtless explain his motives 
for a step which he cannot have taken without 
earnest deliberation and for sufficient cause.” 
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Mr. Rigglesby passed a very uncomfortable 
night, alone in his apartment, half bed-room, 
half study, and gave strict orders that he 
should not be disturbed. As he did not appear 
at the usual breakfast hour on Sunday morning, 
the domestics thought that hard mental work 
might have fatigued him. But when two 
hours elapsed, and there were no signs of 
him, they begun to be alarmed. Three hours 
passed, and a second knock at the door elicited 
no response. Four hours, with the same absence 
of result. The door was found to be locked, 
so Meigs the butler resolved to break it open, 
and to call in a policeman to witness the per- 
formance. The room was empty. There was a 
strong smell of burning, and a pile of paper ashes 
under the grate. All the drawers of the secre- 
taire that stood in the room were open, and 
empty, a revolver unloaded lay upon the table, 
together with a phial empty, marked poison, 
and that smelt of laudanum. But there was no 


one in the room. 
II. 6 
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“This is a rum go!” said the policeman, ‘if 
he have shot himself with that revolver, or 
poisoned himself out of that bottle, his body 
must be in the room. But it ain’t.”’ 

“No,” replied Meigs, ‘‘and if he has poisoned 
himself and gone out to die, he can’t have gone 
far.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” rejoined the policeman, “ he ain’t 
dead at all, and the revolver and the pison bottle 
are all a blind.” Altogether his opimion was, 
everything considered, that the business was a 
“rum go.” So he took his departure, to report 
the incident to his Inspector. 

Mr. Meigs was for a while at a loss what to 
do, but thought after a little conference with the 
other servants, that the most prudent course to 
adopt was to wait till Monday morning, and then 
go down to the Bank and ascertain whether any- 
thing had been heard of his master, whose punc- 
tuality in business was proverbial. He waited 
until eleven o’clock, went into the city, called at 
the Bank and asked for Mr. O’ Dowd the manager, 
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to whose presence, after a tedious interval of a 
quarter of an hour, which seemed to be a week, 
he was at length admitted. Mr. O’Dowd re- 
ceived the tidings which the highly respectable 
Mr. Meigs told with praiseworthy brevity, and 
Mr. O’ Dowd tried hard to conceal his perturba- 
tion of spirit as he listened to the story. 

“Do not mention a word of this to anybody,”’ 
said the manager, “until you see me again. [ 
will call at the house to-night, to know if any- 
thing has been heard of Mr. Rigglesby, and 
oblige me by leaving cverything in the exact 
condition in which you found it after Mr. 
Rigelesby’s disappearance.” 

Mr. Meigs, a very stately person, with all 
the appearance of an Archdeacon, promised obe- 
dience and retired, while Mr. O’ Dowd, left to his 
own reflections, leaned his elbows on the table, 
and clasped his bare bald head between his hands, 
endeavouring to unravel the mystery of the great 
man’s disappearance. Coupled as it was with 
the unexpected resignation of the seat in Parlia- 
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ment, which added so much weight to the social 
and financial position of Mr. Rigglesby in the 
City, he could not but suspect—indeed he knew 
—that there was something rotten in the state of 
the Bank, and that the crisis had come, or was 
rapidly approaching. He did not think it was 
a case of suicide, but of flight, though for the 
rest of the day he hoped against hope that it 
would not prove to be either. At ten o'clock he 
called in Berkley Square, and learned that no- 
thing whatever had been heard of Mr. Rigglesby. 

Mr. O’Dowd went home to his bed, a sad man, 
sad, not so much for Mr. Rigglesby, or his pro- 
bable fate, but very sad on his own account, as 
he knew that if Mr. Rigelesby did not make his 
reappearance in a day or two the Bank would 
have to suspend payment, and that if he did make 
his appearance, the same result would, in all 
probability, if not certainly, occur. Mr. O’Dowd 
had certain misgiving as regards his own con- 
duct, for he knew (though he would not have 
confessed the guilty knowledge even to the 
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wife of his bosom) that the affairs of the Bank 
under Mr. Rigglesby’s guidance had been going 
hopelessly wrong for many months, and that it had 
been his duty, knowing what he knew, either to 
have denounced Mr. Rigglesly to his partners, 
which was a perilous thing to do, or to have 
resigned his comfortable, or it might be uncom- 
fortable, place in the establishment. He had done 
neither of these things, but had gone on from 
day to day, in the blind hope, warranted he 
thought by his knowledge of the extreme finan- 
cial and general ability of Mr. Rigglesby, that 
that| gentleman, if allowed a little breathing 
time, would somehow or other manage to “ pull 
through,” especially if favoured by what super- 
stitious people call the chapter of accidents, a 
chapter which to his knowledge had once or 
twice, at a particular crisis, been of good omen 
and of profit to his patron. Mr. O’ Dowd passed 
a sleepless night, and communicated to Mrs. 
O’Dowd, at the earnest entreaty of that lady, 
what it was that weighed upon his mind, but 
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got small comfort in that quarter, inasmuch as 
the sharer of his joys and sorrows told him em- 
phatically that he was a fool to make such a 
fuss about nothing, and that the great Mr. Rig- 
glesby knew his own business, and was not to 
be called to account for every temporary absence 
from home in which he chose to indulge. The 
revolver and the phial she owned were suspicious, 
but what did they signify after all? They 
were mere accidents, and things of no account. 

“And,” she added, triumphantly, ‘had not 
Mr. Rigglesby been often absent from business 
for a fortnight at a time before now? He wasn’t 
a married man, was he? He wasn’t tied to 
the Bank like a clerk, was he? And he might 
have his own whims and vagaries, mightn’t he? 
And he wasn’t to be called to account by Mr. 
O’Dowd if he chose to go into the country 
without assigning a reason ?”’ 

These arguments were not satisfactory to Mr. 
O’ Dowd, who, in the weary night, undisturbed 
by further colloquy with his spouse, debated 
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with himself what action he should adopt on the 
morrow, if no news came of his absent principal. 

The morrow came, as morrows will come, 
whenever good, or bad, or things of no account 
are to happen, and with it came the following 
letter to Mr. O’Dowd, dated Sunday night, half 
vast eleven, and bearing the post mark of Mon- 
day morning. 


Dear O’ Down, 

You know all the affairs of the Bank. 
Make the best of them that you can. I don’t 
think the smash will be too awful. Three half- 
pence in the pound would be bad, but I think 
a shillnmg might be managed. Look to this, but 
don’t look for me. I am on the high road to 
heaven, or to another place, I fear it may be the 
latter, if such a place there be. I preter to go 
into utter nothingness and oblivion, as I hope I 
shall. 

Your unhappy friend and well-wisher, 


JOHN RIGGLESBY. , 
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Mr. O’Dowd was at breakfast when this letter 
reached him, and previously to reading it he 
had caught sight of a paragraph in the “ Times,” 
to the effect that a dead body, apparently that of 
a gentleman, had been found in a remote corner 
of Blackheath, with a small phial at its side, 
which on examination smelt strongly of opium. 
The body, it was stated, awaited the coroner’s 
inquest, and from some papers found in the 
pockets of the deceased, it was suggested that 
he was probably some person connected with 
public and Parliamentary affairs. There were 
no marks whatever on the linen, nor cards nor 
letters in the pockets to suggest any clue to the 
identity of the deceased. 

“Good God!” said Mr. O’Dowd, passing the 
papers to his wife and pointing out the para- 
graph. “Can this be Mr. Rigglesby? Any- 
how, I will go and look at the body—and go 
immediately.” 

‘* T would if I were you,” said his wife, “and 
lose mo time about it. If the body be Mr. 
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Rigglesby’s, well, you know what is to happen; 
if it is not Mr. Rigglesby’s, well, you know what 
you ought to know.” 

Mr. O’ Dowd left his breakfast unfinished, sent 
for a cab, and drove away to Mr. Rigglesby’s 
house to find Mr. Meigs. 

That superb domestic was at home much 
troubled in mind at his master’s disappearance 
—owing him forty pounds—and wondering 
whether he ought not to pay himself his wages 
out of the spoons and forks and silver candlesticks. 

At Mr. O’Dowd’s earnest entreaties he jumped 
into the cab, without further delay than that in- 
volved in the putting on of his hat and gloves, 
and the adjustment of his faultless necktie, and 
the two rattled away together to Blackheath as 
fast as the cabman, incited by the prospect of a 
double fee, could drive his not very capable 
steed. 

On arrival they found that several persons, 
male and female, had preceeded them on the 
same errand. 
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The corpse bore a very striking resemblance 
to Mr. Rigglesby, was of the same height, build, 
complexion, and apparent age, but it was not 
that gentleman. Mr. O’Dowd at first thought 
it might be, but when Mr. Meigs pointed out to 
him that Mr. Rigglesby had lost the first joint of 
his forefinger of the right hand, and that the 
right hand of the corpse was perfect, he agreed 
with the butler that the body was not and could 
not be that of the missing Chairman of the 
Bank. The mystery was great and apparently 
insoluble. 

Mr. Meigs would swear that the corpse was 
not that of Mr. Rigglesby, though it might be 
Mr. Rigglesby’s twin brother, if he had a twin 
brother, a fact of which he, Meigs, was not 
aware. 

Mr. O’Dowd went to the Bank to confer with 
the Secretary and such Director as on the news 
of Mr. Rigglesby’s disappearance might be ex- 
pected to look in. On his arrival he found Mr. 
Haughton anxiously awaiting his appearance, in 
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close conference with Mr. Leicester O’ Reilly, the 
young gentleman from Dublin who had been ap- 
pointed to the Secretaryship about twelve 
months previously, by his uncle Mr. Rigglesby’s 
influence. 

The Secretary looked and felt very unhappy. 
Mr. Haughton looked and felt very much be- 
wildered ; while Mr. O’ Dowd, knowing what he 
knew, and fresh from the inspection of the corpse 
that might have been, but was not, that of Mr. 
Rigglesbys, was more unhappy than the Secre- 
tary and more perplexed than Mr. Haughton. 
Mr. O’Dowd speedily and very clearly told his 
story. 

Mr. Haughton was a clear-headed man of 
business, though, clear-headed as he was, he 
had, in a moment of weakness and tempted by 
twenty per cent. interest, allowed Mr. Rigglesby 
to persuade him to invest twenty thousand 
pounds in shares in the Bank. There had been 
a run upon the Bank after two o’clock on 


Monday afternoon and it was still continuing at 
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eleven on the Tuesday, and there was not 
another hundred pound left. 

“Put up the shutters, then!” said Mr. 
Haughton, “‘ that’s my advice ; there’s nothing 
for it but to suspend payment, and perhaps 
things will turn out better than they look.” 

Mr. O’Dowd smiled a very lugubrious and 
very suggestive smile—lugubrious because of 
sorrow known, and suggestive of doubt, if not of 
dismay, at the unknown future. At this moment 
two other Directors entered into the deliberation 
and heard the story, and concurred in the advice 
that had been given. 

The shutters were put up, and the news 
appeared in the evening papers in large letters, 
that Rigglesby’s Bank had suspended payment. 
The announcement was accompanied by a gush- 
ing leader in the “ Piccadilly Journal,” which 
erroneously identified Mr. Rigglesby with the 
dead body found on Blackheath, and preached a 
mournful homily on the vanity of human wishes, 
and the financial immorality and too ardent 
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pursuit of wealth that the writer asserted, not in 
the best of English, was the prime characteristic 
of the age. 

Mr. Meigs, Mr. O’Dowd and Mr. Leicester 
O’Reilly were all summoned to give evidence at 
the Coroner’s inquest, to be held upon the 
morrow. They attended accordingly. Mr. 
Meigs thought the jury, composed of bakers, 
grocers, cheesemongers, ironmongers, and 
mongers generally, a very respectable body of 
men ; for did he not look forward to the day 
when he should keep a shop himself, and be no 
longer a servant butan employer of servants ? 
Mr. O’Dowd thought there was a stolidity about 
these respectable men that bespoke the languid 
Sassenach blood; and Mr. Leicester O’Reilly, 
whose grandmother had been a baroness, a fact 
which he was never tired of repeating, thought 
them the largest lot of cads that he had ever 
seen assembled together. This smart young 
gentleman at once set down the Coroner him- 
self, the representative of the majesty of British 
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law, as a pompous humbug who gave himself 
the airs of a judge, without being qualified to 
judge of anything but a bad sixpence. 

The evidence was reported at exceptional 
length in all the newspapers, morning and 
evening, ‘‘ The Thunderer,” “ The Twaddler,” 
‘“ The Sniveller,’ &c., with the title of the 
‘“ Blackheath Mystery,” and was eagerly read by 
all classes of the people. Asin England nothing 
that is doubtful is or can be decided without 
betting, a furious mania broke out on the 
question whether the Blackheath dead body was 
or was not that of John Rigglesby, M.P. for 
Kilmacnoise. 

The odds varied from hour to hour, even from 
minute to minute, and the vulgar lower world 
of London was almost as much excited as it 
would have been a week or a day before the 
Derby, as to the coming horse, while another 
vulgar world, higher up in the social though 
not in the moral scale, shared the base contagion 
of the moment, and betted for or against the 
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Rigglesby hypothesis as if on that hypothesis the 
fate of the nation depended. 

The question of identity, though not of death, 
for that was sure enough, turned upon the state 
of the forefinger of Mr. Rigglesby’s right hand. 
Here the evidence of Mr. Meigs, Mr. O’ Dowd, 
Mr. Leicester O’Reilly, and several other per- 
sons in the employ of the Bank was con- 
clusive. 

Here, as the Coroner and jury could see, was 
a dead man, who probably poisoned himself ; but 
whoever the dead man might have been it was 
quite clear that he was not Mr. Rigglesby, 
M.P. for Kilmacnoise. Many people, however, 
thought that he was Mr. Rigglesby, and went 
further than mere thought, inasmuch as they 
swore to their belief, affirming that they had 
never noticed the deficiency in his forefinger ; 
but, as the Coroner remarked, that was no 
evidence, as Mr. Rigglesby or anybody else 
might have lost the whole finger without the 
observance of the fact by people who did not 
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habitually associate with him, or who, if they 
did, did not take particular notice. 

The jury sat for three days. The newspapers, 
‘‘'Thunderers,” ‘ Twaddlers,” ‘ Gushers,” and 
all the rest, were crammed with contradictory 
evidence; the betting went merrily on, many 
scores of thousands of pounds were lost and won, 
and the jury returned a verdict of “Found 
Dead,” without venturing to express any opinion 
as to the identity of the deceased. 

The affairs of the Bank were found to be in a 
far inore deplorable condition than had been 
anticipated. There was a deficiency of upwards 
ofa million. How the money had gone nobody 
could tell. Mr. Rigglesby was not an extrava- 
gant man, he was single and lived plainly, did 
not even keep a carriage; had no horses, no 
hounds, no yachts, and had no relations as far as 
anybody knew with the fair sex. What had he 
done with the money? That was indeed a 
puzzle. . 

A small portion of the mystery was solved 
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when it was discovered that he kept a newspaper 
in Kilmacnoise, to report his speeches in extenso 
and hold himself up to the world as the first of 
living statesmen; but that did not account for 
more than ten thousand pounds or thereabouts, 
for puffing was cheap at Kilmacnoise. He also 
assisted some Irish Members to get into Parlia- 
ment, and paid the election expenses; but even 
that deep sea of extravagance did not account 
for more than one hundred thousand pounds. 
Where had the rest of the money been engulfed ? 
People were uncharitable enough to believe it 
was not really engulfed at all, but that he had in- 
vested it in foreign securities for his own benefit, 
and that there was a secret wife and a large 
family somewhere or other who would enjoy his 


“property ’’ while he lived, and inherit it after 
his death. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THe disappearance of Mr. Rigglesby, whether 
he were alive or dead, and the disastrous failure 
of the Bank, were heavy blows to Mr. Haugh- 
ton, but more especially to Lord O’ Monaghan. 
Mr. Haughton lost twenty thousand pounds 
which he had intended as dowries for his daugh- 
ters, and had moreover rendered himself respon- 
sible for an untold sum as a partner. 

The loss of the twenty thousand pounds he 
could have born with comparative equanimity ; 
but the unknown demands that might be 
made upon him on the winding up of the Bank 
were a load upon his mind which might have 
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been easier to bear had he known the worst, but 
which, in his ignorance of the possibilities, 
loomed large and terrible upon his imagination. 

Lord O’Monaghan’s reflections were even 
more gloomy, though he was naturally sanguine 
and inclined to make the best of things. He 
had borrowed largely of Rigglesby, and Rig- 
glesby’s creditors, under the circumstances, were 
likely to press hard upon him for a repayment, 
which he was unable to make. Visions of the 
Bankruptcy Court haunted him by day and 
night, visions that were all the darker and more 
confused when he reflected that Mr. Haughton 
was not likely, with the severe losses he had 
suffered and with those still more severe that 
might yet await him, to endow his daughter 
Esther with any considerable sum. 

‘‘ The devil take Rigglesby!” he said to him- 
self. “If he were going to commit suicide, or 
to run away, never to come back again, and ruin 
himself entirely, it would have made no difference 


to him and would have been a friendly act tome 
” 
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if he had sent me back my acceptances or can- 
celled them. Perhaps no trace of them will be 
found among his papers, and all proof of the debt 
may have been burnt under his bed-room grate 
the night he died or skedaddled, I don’t know 
which. Bedad! if such were the case I should 
bless his holy memory. I should think of him 
for ever as a hero who would not bring a friend 
and countryman into trouble for a little paltry 
sum of money, that couldn’t do him any good, 
but that would be a power of good to me, if 
nobody knew anything about it. IT faith, John 
Rigglesby, I’ve done you many a good turn in 
my day, when you wanted a hand to help you, 
and you might have done me one in this business. 
All I can say is that if you are dead you were 
very thoughtless, and that if you ’re alive, and 
safe out of the country at this moment, you’re a 
dirty blackguard. If I have to go through the 
Bankruptcy Court, Miss Esther, whether she 
have money or not, will never look at me 
again—and small blame to her; and I shall 
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never get the Colonial Governorship from Mr. 
Disraeli when he comes into office again, as he is 
sure to do some day, if he lives long enough. 
Altogether I shall be a lost sheep or a scapegoat 
in the wilderness, unless some tallow-chandler’s 
or pork butcher’s daughter, or something of the 
kind, with lots of money—and good luck to her— 
should take a fancy to become Lady O’ Monaghan. 
Oh ! John Rigglesby, my ancient friend, little 
did you know the mischief you were doing to poor 
O’Monoghan, when you made such a mull of it!” 

Colonel Haughton dined alone at his Club and 
indulged in various sage reflections on the vanity 
of human wishes, and the folly of endeavouring 
to pile up money. 

“I’m sorry for poor Archie,” he said, or 
rather he thought, as he drew long whiffs of a 
choice Havanna and sipped his seltzer and 
brandy in the smoking-room ; “but I hope he 
won't be ruined. Why was he not satisfied with 
what he had got, and with the business which he 
understood, and why did he go into a stupid 
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bank for the sake of eighteen or twenty per 
cent. Perhaps he wouldn’t have been such a 
fool if he hadn’t been married, and if he hadn’t 
had a couple of handsome daughters to provide 
for. I’ve no such incentives to goad me into 
gambling. When my hat’s on, all my family 
is covered. The failure of no bank can touch 
me ; no disturbance in the money market can 
spoil my sleep or injure my digestion. With 
all my money sunk on an annuity for my hfe 
I’ve nothing to leave to anybody, and need 
stint myself of nothing, except a yacht, which 
I don’t want, or a carriage and four, which I 
wouldn’t be troubled with, or a town house, 
which I couldn’t occupy, and which I don’t 
require as long as I’ve two Club palaces that 
belong to me as much as to any other member. 
I’m a real philosopher after all, and thank my 
fortunate stars—or rather my cool head—that I 
was never fool enough to marry; though I’ve been 
precious near the precipice once or twice. But poor 
Archie, I hope he will have something left after 
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the worst is over, and more especially if the Ravel- 
stone peerage is to descend to my father’s son. 
For my part 1 think I would rather be a 
crossing sweeper with ninepence than a lord 
without a sixpence. Archie’s a clever fellow, 
a deuced clever fellow I may say; and how he 
came to be taken in by Rigglesby surpasses my 
comprehension. I saw ‘knave’ written on the 
fellow’s countenance the first time I beheld him.” 
And the Colonel took another whiff and another 
sip and retired into the card room to play whist 
for sixpenny points; and retired for the night, 
after two hours of enjoyment and effort of 
memory, the winner of eleven shillings—“ more 
than enough,” he thought to himself, “to pay 
for my dinner my wine and my cigars.” 

On the day after the failure of Rigglesby’s 
Bank it had become the talk of the town. Mr. 
Haughton had received a letter from his vener- 
able mother, who lived in dignified seclusion 
in Swinston, occupying her time in scattering 
unostentatious kindnesses around her, informing 
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him that she was coming up to town the next 
morning to see him and his wife and family. 
The missive somewhat surprised her son, for 
she was old and frail in body, though she had 
a young and vigorous spirit. He was not 
however at much, if any, loss to comprehend 
the motive and the meaning of this sudden 
resolve, and telegraphed back to say that he 
would be in waiting at the station to receive 
her on her arrival. 

The journey, though not much more than a 
hundred miles, was a serious undertaking for a 
woman of eighty, but to her brave heart it seemed 
as nothing. Her son, her son’s wife and the two 
daughters were all in waiting to receive her at 
King’s Cross, a mark of attention at which she 
seemed highly pleased. She was a strikingly 
handsome old woman, her eyes were grey blue 
and clear, and her smile was frank and open, 
her voice was soft and musical, and her luxuri- 
ant snow-white hair seemed as lovely on the 
honest brow over which it was parted, as the 
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bonniest brown or golden tresses would have been 
on the fair forehead of a woman fifty years her 
junior. 

The whole party, with the elder Mrs. Haugh- 
ton’s maid and companion were wheeled away to 
Grosvenor Square. After a slight refection the 
venerable lady desired to be left alone with her 
son, and proceeded without preliminary parley to 
explain why she had come to town so suddenly. 

“ You know, Archie,” she said, “that I have 
thirty thousand pounds, indeed, I may say it’s 
nearer forty, for I have not lived up to my 
income, and as it will be all at your service when 
I die—which must be soon in the course of 
nature—I have come up to say, rather than 
write, that you can have it now, if it will relieve 
you from any difficulty in the affairs of the 
Rigglesby Bank. I reserve fifty pounds a year 
for my maid, a good girl, and one hundred 
pounds a year for Miss Joyce, who reads to me 
and is a very kind and intelligent companion ; 
and as much as will keep me for the remainder 
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of my days, say three hundred pounds a year, 
more than enough, and with a margin for 
charity. What do you say ?” 

“I say, my dear mother, that you are the best 
of women, and that your generosity goes to my 
heart. But make your mind easy. Why should 
trouble touch even the hem of your garment ? 
I shall ‘ pull through’ this business, as the say- 
ing is, and shall come out of it a wiser man than 
I was when I went into it. I was a fool to look 
for twenty per cent. in a Bank without doing 
anything for it, except to lend my name and put 
in my money. I am hit hard, but I am not 
killed, not even dangerously wounded; but I 
couldn’t be more grateful to you than I am if I 
had been reduced to the last extremity, and to 
think that a thousand pounds would be salva- 
tion.” 

The old lady kissed her son as if he had been 
still a small boy, oblivious of the fact that he 
was an elderly man, a legislator, and a part of 
that powerful House of Commons, which governs 
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directly or indirectly a great part of the civi- 
lised world. Mrs. Haughton was very much 
pleased to learn that things after all were not 
so very bad as the newspapers had represented, 
and that her son was strong, hopeful, and knew 
where his fault had lain, which last was a good 
sion for the future. Before she took leave of 
him to return home—a return, however, which 
he would not permit her to make alone, but in 
which he assisted on accompanying her—she 
asked him a favour. 

“1 have not long to live,” she said; “nobody 
can expect to live long after eighty, and before I 
die I wish to tell you of a little foolish longing 
I have to be buried in Virginia. I think of 
America every day, and dream of Virginia every 
night. I know it is nonsense, for one spot on 
earth is as good as any other to lay the poor 
relics of our mortality in; but it is a whim, a 
caprice, a desire of mine—and not, I trust, a 
wicked one, though it may not have a shadow 
of a reason to recommend it—that my old bones 
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should lie in the Old Dominion. Promise me 
this, now, and solemnly, in case I should never 
have another opportunity of reminding you of 
it.” 

Mr. Haughton, with tears in his eyes, pro- 
mised ; and she kissed him on both cheeks and 
called him her dear boy. He dutifully escorted 
her, with her maid and companion, back to Swin- 
ston; but made no stay himself—beyond one day 
to look into the working of the mill and the 
factory, and then hurried back to London, taking 
Mr. Little along with him. The latter had 
deferred his proposed journey to the south 
of France, in view of the help that might 
be required of him in the matter of the 
Rigglesby Bank and Mr. Haughton’s unlucky 
interest in that worse than unlucky establish- 
ment. 

- The client and the lawyer, as they returned to 
town together, had much talk about the Bank 
and the peerage. The lawyer looked lugubrious 
over the twenty thousand pounds dead and gone, 
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and buried, and the other twenty thousand, or 
even fifty thousand that might have to accom- 
pany them ere all was over, but Mr. Haughton 
took things more coolly. 

‘¢Tt’s much to lose,” said he, ‘but the loss 
won’t ruin me, that’s one comfort ; and if the 
girls linger a little longer in the family circle 
than they might have otherwise done, what of 
that ? I like to see them about the house. I 
don’t want them to be married if they don’t care 
about it themselves, and if the right man hasn’t 
presented himself; and if they were both to go, 
as no doubt they will some day or other, a light 
would go out of my little world, and leave me in 
the twilight, but not in total darkness. As for 
mere worldly affairs, I know enough of my own 
business to be positive that I shall hold my head 
above water, and not my head only, but my 
shoulders.”’ 

** Happy man!” said Mr. Little. ‘‘And do 
you arrive at this without calculating the hundred 
thousand pounds that may be yours if the elder 
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branch is withered and dead, and no leaf left 
upon it?” 

‘Yes, without the hundred thousand! It 
doesn’t seem as if it ought to belong tome. I 
don’t hanker after it. I don’t want the peerage; 
and J think if I had both the money and the 
peerage, that neither of them would do me any 
good, or my family either.” 

“‘T don’t know whether to call you a philo- 
sopher, or an oyster,” said the lawyer; “there 
are few men who would not have a vehement 
hankering after both, if they had a tenth part. of 
your chances.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Haughton, ‘I like money, 
but I don’t worship it ; and if I lose it, I must 
do the best I can to lose it with a good grace, 
and set to work as well as I can to replace it by 
new earnings. And as for Mr. Molyneux’s money, 
if it should ever come into my possession, I 
should always feel that I got it by what people 
call a fluke, that it was not really mine, that I 
did not really deserve it, and that ill-gotten 
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or accidentally gotten money seldom brings a 
blessing along with it. That particular hundred 
thousand, supposing that Lord Ravelstone and 
his son are dead, that all intermediate heirs be- 
tween them and me are extinct, should, if things 
were rightly managed in this world, ‘ this best 
of all possible worlds,’ as the sneering French 
philosopher calls it, belong to Lady Ravelstone 
and her six daughters. Do you know if they 
are provided for ? I should not like to take the 
bread out of the mouths of the widow and the 
fatherless, even if the law decreed that the 
bread was mine, and not theirs.” 

“For a practical man of business, and a 
trader, you are the most sentimental man I ever 
met; but hang it all!” said the lawyer, “I like 
you the better for it, that is to say between 
man and man, but not professionally. As for 
old Molyneux, who thought he was wise enough 
to make his own will without the aid of a soli- 
citor, I sincerely wish that his stupid old 
ghost could revisit the world, and see what a 
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mess he had made of it, by sticking in the word 
‘or’ where it had no business to be! A mess of 
it for him and his, Mr. Haughton, but not a mess 
for you and yours. On the contrary.” 

“T am not skilled in the law or the law’s 
ways,” said Mr. Haughton; “‘ but supposing that 
Lady Ravelstone, poor soul, and her daughters 
are not properly provided for, could they not set 
the will aside, and if I or anyone else defended 
its validity, might we not be put to great expense 
and sore annoyance, with the imminent risk of 
having judgment passed against us when all was 
over ?” 

* The law’s a great uncertainty, and I’m not 
sure,’ said Mr. Little, stroking his long grey 
beard, for this contingency had not presented itself 
to his mind. ‘But I shall look the matter up 
tomorrow, when I am in town. And then there 
is Lord Ravelstone’s will. It is to be presumed 
that he has left a will, though it is rather too 
soon for his executors to have proved it. Lady 
Ravelstone, poor woman, may still cling to the 
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belief that her husband and son may yet reappear 
—a forlorn hope, but perhaps not so to her. The 
double loss would be hard to bear, if proved, but 
unproved, would be doubted until doubt became 
impossible.”’ 

‘* And quite right too,” said Mr. Haughton. 
“‘ If it were my case I would not renounce hope 
until hope became foolishness. But as regards 
the will, and all that, ‘gang canny,’ as my wife 
would say. I am in no hurry in the business.”’ 

And Mr. Haughton thought of his mother’s 
generous offer, of which he said nothing in the 
meanwhile to his legal adviser, and consoled him- 
self with the idea that if he would not be so 
well-to-do in the world as he might have been, 
had he never fallen in with Mr. Rigglesby, he 
would be able to provide for himself and his 
family handsomely in the station in which he 
and they had lived all their lives. 

At King’s Cross the two parted on their 
several ways, Mr. Little to meet the London 


correspondent of the Swinston firm, Mr. Haugh- 
II. 8 
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ton to that darling House of Commons, where he 
still hoped to make a figure, and to deliver 
speeches three or four columns long, to be re- 
ported in the morning papers. 

The ladies of the Haughton family had their 
own ideas on the Rigglesby business. Mrs. 
Haughton had the utmost faith in her husband 
and her husband’s prudence and fortune. Dis- 
appointment would not even wound, much less 
kill, that king of men; and she wrapped herself 
in a warm blanket of confidence that whatever 
he did could not be otherwise than right. Miss 
Euphemia’s heart was far away ; she lived in an 
ideal world, and dreaded no evil, feeling never- 
theless that if evil threatened she could brave it 
and surmount it. Miss Esther thought of Lord 
O’Monaghan, though without any particular fer- 
vour. ‘‘ Papa never gave his full consent to our 
marriage,” she said to herself, ‘‘and we were not 
engaged, though nearly so, and I suppose the 
thing will be ail off, when the ‘tin ’s’ all off. 
Well, I don’t care ! Lord O’Monaghan’s a very 
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good fellow, and if he only cares for me because 
he thinks papa will give me money, let him 
prove the contrary by making another offer when 
he thinks I have none, and then I shall know 
what to think. If I cared ever so awfully much 
for a man that only cared for papa’s money, and 
not for me, I’d let him jolly soon know that he 
might go, never mind where ; it would be 
dreadfully wicked to name the place—no it 
wouldn’t, I mean to Jericho !” 

It will be seen that Miss Esther was not very 
deeply in love, and that Lord O’Monaghan, if 
not in love, would have been in no great diffi- 
culty in arranging that bygones should be by- 
gones as between them two, and that each in 
matrimonial or in love matters should go in 
separate pathways, untrammelled by the past. 

Mr. Herbert Haughton sat in his studio, 
smoking his meerschaum, disinclined for work, 
and thinking that possibly he might have to 
work harder than he ever had done in his life, 


if his father was so seriously involved in the 
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matter of the bank, as ill-natured rumour 
asserted. He had a friend with him, a man of 
his own age, a brother artist, Mr. Read Wright ; 
it was an odd combination of names, but it 
belonged to the gentleman, who was rather 
proud of it. He also had a pipe, and walked 
about the studio smoking it, taking it out of 
his mouth occasionally to address a word to 
the friend he had come to visit. 

“You ’ve been a lucky fellow, Herbert,” he 
said, “to have had a father to make you a 
liberal allowance, while you felt your way as 
an artist, and to keep you out of the nets and 
snares of the picture dealers, and the necessity 
of painting ‘ pot boilers.’ ” 

“T’m not quite sure,’ replied Herbert, 
‘‘whether I should not have done more work, 
and better work, if I had had nothing to 
depend upon but my own talent, if I have 
any, and my own energy ; I think I have some 
energy, anyhow, whatever may be said about 
the talent. But hang talent ; an artist of talent 
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is a nobody, and might be a copyist with ad- 
vantage to his pocket ; but genius is the thing 
required in art, whether the artist be a painter, 
a sculptor, a poet, or a musician. I wish I 
could tell whether I have genius or not? If 
I have, the loss of my father’s allowance—if it is 
to be lost, though I know nothing about it yet— 
would make but little difference to me in the 
long run; but if I’ve only talent, well, I shall 
feel the loss of it.” 

“T think you'll be all right, old fellow,” 
said Mr. Read Wright, “and it might not be a 
bad thing for you to be cast right out into 
the deep waters of London life, either to sink 
or swim. I think you’d swim, somehow. 
You’ve got the stuff in you, if you’d only 
work a little harder; up to now you have done 
little but amuse yourself.” 

‘‘ True,” said Herbert, ‘‘and if I’m to be a 
wounded oyster, as the American philosopher says, 
why Ill do my best to mend my broken shell 
with pearl.” 
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‘© Hear, hear!” said Mr. Read Wright. “Is 
there any truth about that peerage business ? If 
that should come out in your governor’s favour 
you'd be lost to art for ever. 

“Not a bit of it,’ said Herbert, cheerily, 
“the peerage would certainly be a misfortune 
if there are no acres and no money attached to 
it, more especially if Rigglesby and his cursed 
Bank is to bring ruin upon us. But what’s the 
use of talking ? I know nothing, and shall do 
my best not to bother about anything till I do 
know.” 

*‘That’s right,’old fellow,” said his friend, 
“keep in that spirit as long as you can, and 
then devil take sorrow.” 

And Mr. Read Wright went his way. 

But Herbert Haughton could not work on his 
nude Anadyomene to his perfect satisfaction, 
and gave up the attempt. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. Hersert Havueuron stood high in the good 
graces of his uncle the Colonel, that is to say, if 
anybody but the Colonel himself really enjoyed 
the good opinion of that gentleman. If, however, 
the Colonel had known the secret history of his 
nephew, and of his nephew’s intentions in a cer- 
tain little affair of which the reader as yet 
knows nothing, the Colonel would have thought 
his nephew a fool, and treated him in all proba- 
bility with tolerant but decided contempt. 

Mr. Herbert Haughton, to all outward appear- 
ance, was a man of the world, especially in the 
estimation of those who had not the power or 
the opportunity to look beneath the surface and 
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to detect, under a somewhat cold exterior, an 
unfashionable warmth of feeling. Mr. Herbert 
Haughton thought love was love, and never, like 
the snobs of the day, called or thought it 
‘‘spooniness.”” He was of opinion that friend- 
ship was really friendship, and not a mere desig- 
nation of the fact that you were acquainted with 
such or such a person, and sometimes dined and 
smoked with him. Moreover, he was not ashamed 
to express hearty admiration of anything great, 
good, or noble, or anything that pleased him, 
whether it was a song, a play, a picture, a piece 
of music, or a fine woman. 

Admiration of anything except himself was 
foreign to the nature of his uncle, who was a 
veritable high priest of the Church of nal admi- 
rari, or rather, no priest at all, but a small in- 
carnation of the eastern Buddha, absorbed in the 
perpetual contemplation of himself; yet he liked 
his nephew better than he liked anybody else, 
for what reason he could not explain, and never 
cared to inquire. 
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Mr. Herbert Haughton, unable to work, was 
preparing to go out for a long walk in Richmond 
Park, to be followed by a solitary dinner at the 
Star and Garter, when an unexpected visitor 
entered his studio. The visitor was his cousin, 
Lancelot Wyld. That horsey young gentleman 
had persuaded his fond mother to let him have a 
few pounds to come up to London, though he had 
carefully concealed from her trusting heart the 
fact that the business in the metropolis was con- 
nected with the approaching Derby, and the 
book he had made upon it. 

‘“Where are you staying,’ asked Herbert, 
after the first greetings were over. 

“Oh, where I always stay, at old Baggs’ in 
that dreary street in the Strand, Hatfield Street, 
you know, that leads down to the river.” 

“Oh yes,”’ replied Herbert, “I wonder why 
you don’t go to a livelier place P”’ 

‘Tl would if I could,” said Lancelot. ‘“ But I 
am consigned to Baggs as if I were a bundle of 
merchandise. My mother thinks that Baggs 
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will report me to her, if I stay out after twelve 
at night; but neither she nor the Governor 
knows that Baggs gives me a latch-key—not out 
of any regard for me, you know, but because he 
doesn’t wish to be bothered to sit up or to be a 
spy upon me. He’d gain nothing by it, you 
know, and he loses nothing by letting my mother 
believe in him. Baggs is the meanest old cur- 
mudgeon I ever knew. He waits at table him- 
self, and actually takes the mustard off my plate, 
when I have done, and puts it back into the 
mustard-pot. I have seen him doit, ’pon honour, 
though you'd scarcely believe it.”’ 

“IT suppose Baggs is rich,” suggested his 
cousin. 

‘Rich! I wish I had half the old villain’s 
money. He has a hundred ways of scraping up 
the “‘needful” ! He deals in pictures, copies which 
he calls originals, and old curiosities, and knick- 
knacks, fiddles, and guitars, and jewellery real 
and sham, and wine, and cigars, and old furni- 


ture, and walking-sticks, and umbrellas, and 
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opera-glasses ; he lets lodgings, saves the mus- 
tard from his guests plates, as I told you, and 
discounts bills, and all that sort of thing.” 

“But how came my aunt to patronise him so 
much as she does ?” 

“Don’t you know?” He was valet and 
butler in the Governor’s house for two or three 
years; but the Governor thought old Baggs was 
in league with the tradesmen to cheat him, you 
know, not too strictly honest in fact ; and that 
he drank most of the best wines himself, and left 
only the inferior sorts for the Governor. And 
that was more than any fellow could stand—at 
least, the Governor wouldn’t, and didn’t, and I 
myself wouldn’t have stood it, if I cared for 
wine, which I don’t. I like Bass or Allsopp, I 
don’t care which, and brandy and soda. But 
however, Baggs had to go, and my mother, who 
had taken a liking to him for some extraordinary 
reason or other, advanced him money to set up a 
private hotel and lodging house in Hatfield 
Street ; and owing to his sharpness and meanness, 
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both combined, and always acting together, like 
a pair of hounds trained to run in couples, he 
is piling up a pretty considerable bit of a for- 
tune.” 

‘“T have never seen your friend Baggs,” said 
his cousin. ‘I want to make a portrait from the 
life of such an old hunks. Does he wait at break- 
fast ?”’ 

‘“‘ Always. I know he saves the crusts and 
bread crumbs, and I believe he saves even the 
eggshells, and has them ground up for some 
profitable purpose, perhaps for tooth-powder.”’ 

“Then I’ll breakfast with you tomorrow, if 
you have no objection, and make a study of 
him. But I’m going out to Richmond this 
afternoon, I’m rather out of sorts. I wanta 
walk, orarun. Come along! We can chop at 
the Star and Garter afterwards, and you can 
tell me your news.” 

The matter was speedily settled, and the 
cousins took a hansom—instead of going by rail 
—what was the expense to either of them, 
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especially to Lancelot, who expected to win 
largely on the Derby ? 

During their walk in the beautiful park, one 
of the greatest treasures in the possession of the 
fog and smoke bemuddled Londoners, Lancelot 
unburthened his mind, all that there was of it, 
to Herbert in the matter of his love affair, pre- 
paratory to further confidence in the equally 
important matter of the Derby. Herbert had 
already heard something of the desire of the 
Wyld family that their son and heir should marry 
one or other of his sisters, but he did not 
know the full particulars of the collapse of the 
negotiations, and learned them for the first time 
from his cousin’s lips. 

‘Do you know, old fellow,” said Lancelot, 
“that people take me to be soft, a fool, in fact, 
but I’m not such a fool after all as the Governor 
thinks me. My mother knows better. I shall 
make ten thousand pounds on the Derby, if all 
goes well, and if all does not go well I shall, per- 
haps, make two or three thousand. And it isn’t a 
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fool that can do that. And fool or no fool, I was 
not going to marry a girl that I did not care for, 
and who I precious well knew didn’t care half the 
shadow of half a button for me. The more 
especially, you know, that there is somebody 
else who cares for me, and a mighty fine girl, 
I can tell you, and who I care for.” 

‘‘“Whom you care for,” said his cousin, em- 
phasising the word to show his superior scholar- 
ship. | 
‘Who or whom—don’t bother me about 
grammar; I’ve learnt it all, but what’s the good 
of being so deuced particular if you make your- 
self understood? She’s a dreadful fine girl, 
as I said, and though she pretends not to 
like me, J know better. Her tongue says one 
thing, her eye says another. I understand a 
woman as well as I understand a horse.” 

‘‘Not complimentary to the woman, but 
don’t be too sure,” said Herbert. “Do I 
know the lady ? ” 

“‘ Lady be hanged! she’s not a lady, that is, 
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in the opinion of the stuck up prigs who think 
no woman’s a lady unless her father is a 
Baronet, or a Banker, or something of that 
sort. All that’s rot, you know.” 

“Well, if she’s not a lady, who is she? Not 
that you need tell me; but you seem to want 
to give me your confidence, which, mind you, 
I don’t ask. Remember that!” 

‘‘ Well, though she is not exactly a lady, 
she’s better than a lady to me, for she is a 
fine, handsome, good humoured, bright eyed 
plague and tormenter ; and I’d go to the end 
of the world for her, by Jove!” 

** And who may the tormenter be?” 

‘Patty Tidy, the farrier’s daughter, who has 
refused me a dozen times, but who, I think, will 
accept me after all.”’ 

** Qh, I have seen her,’ said his cousin ; “a 
pretty girl, certainly. But what would Sir 
Lancelot say if he knew about it?” 

‘*He does know about it, and would consign 
her to fire and brimstone, if he could!” 
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«© And Lady Wyld ?”’ 

‘Oh, she is angry, of course, but I can 
manage her if the worst comes to the worst, but 
the Governor ’s the Devil and all.”’ 

“But don’t you think, Lancelot, that it is 
wrong on your part to look so far beneath you, 
and offend father and mother and all vour rela- 
tions ?”’ 

‘Would you, as one of my relations, be 
offended ?’’ inquired Lancelot. 

‘¢ Well, [don’t think I would. A man in these 
matters has himself to please, after all, and not 
even father or mother has a right to say he 
shall not look for his happiness where he thinks 
he’s certain to find it. But I would be in no 
hurry, if I were you.” 

“1’m not in a hurry. But if Patty will 
have me, I will have Patty, in spite of ten thou- 
sand fathers and mothers, if they stand between 
us. I’d rather be a bird than a man, if I could 
not mate as I liked.” 

‘‘ Bird—what bird ?—goose, perhaps; but have 
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you any money to keep a wife, if father and mother 
should make you no allowance to support you ?” 

‘*T shall win a round sum on the Derby,” 
said Lancelot, triumphantly. ‘‘ Besides, I can do 
something to earn my living, I suppose ?”’ 

‘What?’ inquired Herbert, ‘‘in the law, in 
medicine, in the Church, in the army, in the 
navy, in art, in literature, or have you got money 
to take a farm, or set up as a cheesemonger ? 
Or would you go for a policeman, or a groom, 
or would you rather sweep a crossing P ”’ 

‘‘Qh, bother! There are fortunes to be 
made on the Turf, if a fellow knows how to set. 
aboutit. f know. My eyes are open, you see, 
and I think if I married Patty in spite of the 
world, they would be opened wider still.” 

‘“‘ My opinion, too,” said Herbert, with a sar- 
castic emphasis which Lancelot did not see, or 
seeing, would not have appreciated. 

‘“T’m glad you think so, old fellow. But 
understand me,” he added, ‘and don’t think I 


would not have been glad to have married either 
iI. 9 
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of your sisters, if either would have had me, if I 
could have cared about them, and if I could 
have done justice to the other girl, and to my- 
self, you know. I suppose a fellow’s self counts 
for something? People laugh at love. J don’t. 
Yet, after all, what’s the good of it ?”’ 

“ Aye,” said Herbert, ‘‘ what ’s the good of it? 
You raise a very great question. It’s a serious 
business, look at it how you will, sometimes a 
mischievous business, but a delightful business 
all the same, is it not ? ” 

‘‘Were you ever in love, Herbert?” asked 
his cousin. ‘‘ Don’t tell me, unless you like.”’ 

This turned out to be a homethrust, for Her- 
bert was in love, and had never yet admitted 
anyone into his secret. But Lancelot had been 
so frank with him, that he yearned to be as frank 
with Lancelot, and to receive the sympathy 
even of this vulgar young man, who had had 
the folly to fall in love with a girl beneath him 
in station, and who had the courage to defy the 
world on her account. Sympathy is a divine 
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thing among noble souls; but even in ignoble 
souls, if any soul can be really and entirely 
ignoble, the fellow feeling which links us to our 
kind, and perhaps to a kind above, and which 
eye has not seen, and which finite intelligence 
is not able to understand, it is a want and a 
necessity. It is, perhaps, the electricity of all 
humanity. <A thief likes the sympathy of a thief, 
a murderer of a murderer, and a king who has 
not the sympathy of anybody, not even of another 
king, would be as miserable a wretch as imagi- 
nation can conceive. So Herbert, a greatly 
supcrior young man to his cousin Lancelot, 
longed to take even him into his confidence, 
in an affair of his own, in which he knew that 
his father, his mother, his sisters, and his uncle 
the Colonel, would go “dead” against him. 
Should he unburthen his distresses and perplexi- 
ties of his soul to Lancelot? No; he would not. 
Yes; he would. On second thoughts, he would put 
the case to him in a parable, and tell his own story 
as if it were that of another person. He thought 
9 * 
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this a good idea, and put it forthwith into words, 
avoiding, as will be seen, a direct, or, indeed, 
any answer to the very direct question which 
his cousin had put to him. 

‘‘ Lancelot,” he said, “I know an artist, a 
sculptor, a rather clever fellow, mind you, and 
a good fellow, a great friend of mine, who runs 
the risk of ruining himself for a girl, as you are 
doing ; and who has asked me, as his friend, 
whether he ought to marry her.” 

“Why not? If he likes her and can keep 
her P” said Lancelot. 

‘‘Hasy! young man!” replied Herbert. 
He likes her, and can keep her, but the old 
people, on his side, know nothing about it. She 
has no old people on her side, who care a six- 
pence about her. She is as much alone in the 
world as Venus was when she sprang out of 
the sea foam—you know the old story.” 

**T don’t,” said Lancclot, “or, if I ever did, 
have forgotten—go on!” 

‘As I said, he is a sculptor, and she is his 
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model ; she stands to him in the nude, and 
he models his best statues by the study and 
imitation of her beauty.” 

“Ah!” said Lancelot, “but does she stand 
in the nude, as you call it, to anybody else? I 
know the points of a horse ; perhaps if I were an 
artist, and studied the nude, I should know the 
points of a woman. But, hang it! I don’t think 
I should like any other artist, or any other fellow 
in the world, to know the points of the woman 
I was in love with. Dang it all! No, no! I 
couldn’t stand that.” 

‘‘ But suppose,” said Herbert, ‘‘ that the points 
you talk of so vulgarly—excuse my plain speak- 
ing—were only shown to the one particular artist, 
in the interest of art, and in order that one of 
the finest specimens of the splendid human form 
should be reproduced in sculpture, and that the 
artist loved that woman, and adored her as the 
perfection of form, would you blame that artist 
if he married her ? He is my particular friend, 
but that does not signify. Give me your real 
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opinion. Supposing this lovely creature were 
virtuous and good, and that my friend loved 
her, and she loved him, ought they to marry?” 

“ By Jove! it’s a difficult question. I like a 
fine woman with her clothes on. I never saw one 
with her clothes off. Yet I think if I were the 
artist, and I very much loved the woman, and 
she never undressed before any other artist than 
myself, I think if I could keep her, and prevent 
her from being a model to anybody else, I would 
marry her, if, under the circumstances, I was a 
marrying man.” 


99 


‘* Lancelot,”’ said his cousin, “your heart is 
not pure. That last sentence commits you !” 
“Then I haven’t said it. [take it back. I 
am amarrying man; and if your friend has made 
up his mind, it’s all right. I’m for form. I don’t 
see why, if | am to admire fine form in a horse 
or a greyhound, or anything else, I shouldn’t 
admire form in one of my own kind. And as 
for form, you’d have splendid notions of it if 


you ’d ever seen Patty Tidy!” 
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“Well,” said Herbert, “I’m not quite sure 
that my friend would do right to brave the 
opinion of the world, though, after all, he might 
be right. The world! What zs the world?” 

‘“’ Yes,”’ re-echoed Lancelot, “what is the 
world? <A pack of fools and scandal-mongers. 
I only half belong to it. I may be a fool—my 
father thinks [am—but I’m blest if even he can 
say that I’m a scandal-monger!”’ 

“You told me you had made a book on the 
Derby,” said Herbert, changing the subject. “I 
am such a fool that I don’t know what a ‘book’ 
means, or on what principles people make it.”’ 

“ T’ll try hard to explain it,” replied Lancelot, 
‘it’s as easy as A BC.” 

“Well, it may be ; but on second thoughts 
I’ll not take a lesson. I don’t want to under- 
stand it. I shall never make a ‘book.’ I shall 
never lay a wager. I hate betting. I think it is 
the greatest vice of our country, greater than 
smoking or drinking, and not so profitable to the 
State. What a splendid revenue any Chancillor 
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of the Exchequer might haul in if he could 
but levy a tax of ten per cent. on every bet that 
was made on a horse, or anything else! It would 
pay all the cost of the army and navy.” 

“By Jove! Yes!” said Lancelot, “ but don’t 
you go and hint that sort of thing to anybody.” 

‘““T like the notion. I’ll tell my father the 
Member, or I’]] write a letter and send it to the 
« Times.’ ” 

“Ah! but the ‘Times’ won’t put it in,”’ said 
Lancelot. ‘Not a bit of it! The ‘Times’ 
doesn’t like to be unpopular, and anything 
more unpopular than a tax like that I cannot 
imagine.” 

Herbert began to like his horsey cousin— 
thought he was not a bad fellow in the main— 
and had a sneaking underhand sort of kindness 
for him, in the matter of his love for Patty Tidy. 

He went to breakfast with him next morning, 
in Hatfield Street, as prearranged, that he might 
take a look at old Baggs, and make a sketch of 
him unperceived, on his thumbnail or the back 
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of a letter ; thinking from what he heard, that 
the sketch might be made useful in some way or 
other. 

Lancelot had large rooms on the first floor, 
with some good pictures on the walls. There 
was an air of faded grandeur about the place, 
that spoke of a day long departed, when the 
Hatficlds themselves, after whom the street was 
named, might have held high state and revel 
during their occasional sojourns in London. A 
heavy chandelier hung from the lofty ceiling that 
hadn’t had candles in it for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and the glass links of which were as woefully 
sparse as the teeth in the mouth of an octo- 
genarian. The thick woollen curtains that were 
once crimson were burnt yellow and brown by 
the sun ; and were abnormally heavy by the 
accumulated dust of half a dozen summers. The 
carpet was threadbare and faded. The chairs, of 
the most antique fashion, solid enough in make, 
were grimy with dirt; and a superannuated old 


harpischord stood grim and gaunt in a corner, 
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and scarcely condescended to utter a discord 
when Herbert passed his fingers over the yellow 
ivory keys to amuse himself until his late rising 
cousin came down. 

Baggs made his appearance with the break- 
fast tray precisely as the clock struck ten, a 
thin, shabby old man, about five feet five in 
height, with grey whiskers, and a long shaven 
chin, a bald, wrinkled, yellow forehead, sharp 
grey eyes, as bright and piercing as if their 
owner had only been five and twenty, instead 
of five and seventy, and with hands not unlike a 
bird’s claws. 

As Lancelot took his seat at the table, he looked 
at the butter, two small pats, each about the 
size of a penny-piece. 

“Hang it, Baggs,” he said, ‘* you don’t call 
that butter enough for two people with good 
appetites? Bring at least a dozen such pats, or 
say half a pound of butter, without pats! ”’ 

The face of Baggs wore a mournful expression 
as he left the room to execute the order, and 
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Herbert Haughton sketched him down in his 
note-book, safe for future use, before he returned 
with the butter, but not exactly in what seemed 
to him the extravagantly proper quantity that 
Lancelot desired. That young man _ helped 
himself very largely to mustard for his rasher 
of bacon, with a look at Herbert that said 
plainly, “Do as I do, and watch Baggs.” 
Herbert took a treble allowance of the condiment 
when Baggs’ back was turned, and noticed the 
fixed look of severe and painful astonishment 
on his face as he afterwards observed what had 
been done. He took the mustard-pot sullenly, 
but not ostentatiously from the table, and put it 
behind a large screen that stood between the 
breakfast-table and the door, ‘‘no doubt,” as 
Lancelot said when he had left the room for a 
couple of minutes, “‘ to scrape their extravagant 
supplies off the plates into the proper receptacle 
when he cleared away.” 

“ ‘What soul can a creature like that have?” 


said Herbert. ‘And if he originally had a soul, 
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would he wear it out, or rub it off, by continually 
corroding it with such meanness? ”’ 

‘““T don’t know,” said Lancelot, ‘‘ anything 
about his soul, or his body either; neither seems, 
in my opinion, to amount to much; but that’s the 
way the beggar takes to grow rich. He picks 
up the very fluff off the floor, which he puts into 
a sack, and sells to make paper. He saves the 
slops trom the teacups, and mixes them up for 
the maid of all work. Poor devil! How could 
she live if it were not for the tips? There’s 
generally a fresh one every week!” 

“Is there a Mrs. Baggs?” 

‘“‘ Well, there is, and there isn’t. Baggs drove 
her mad, I believe. However, she doesn’t 
appear.” 

‘Ts there no woman in the house? ” 

“Yes, the slavey, and the cook, not a bad 
one, by the bye, and a house-keeper, who I 
think is Baggs’ sister, and is as awful an old 
screw as himself. Baggs’ nose, as you may observe, 
is blue; his sister’s is red. Baggs is nota 
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teetotaller, oh no! He drains the beer-glasses 
and the wine-glasses, and takes the last sip of 
my groy—when I leave any. Miss Baggs, I 
think, does the thing in a grander style, and 
keeps a private bottle.” 

‘Has he many guests and lodgers? ”’ 

“Oh, a good many; one invaluable fellow, 
Scump his name is, who lives at the very top 
of the stairs, who haunts stables, attends races, 
and sells tips. Shall I ask him down to a glass 
of grog with us to-mght?” 

“Oh no!” said Herbert. ‘‘ 1 take no interest 
in horses or races, or any body or thing con- 
nected with them. Would you believe it now, 
though a London man, I have never yet been 
to the Derby?” 

“Well, you are a cure! But go this year, 
old fellow, and do better, come with me.” 

“No, thank you! I’ll stay at homeand work, 
and make a bust of Baggs, and try to earn an 
honest penny.” 

The morning wore on to close upon noon ere 
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the cousins separated, Lancelot repairing to a 
sporting public house in the Strand, Herbert 
returning to his studio. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


LANCELOT was next day waited upon by another 
and a very unexpected visitor, who was an- 
nounced by Baggs as “a young man from the 
country, who said his name was Tidy.” 

‘‘Are you sure he’s a young man?” asked 
Lancelot, ‘‘ not a grizzly old fellow of sixty? I 
know an old chap of that name, and I don't 
want to see him.”’ 

‘“A young man of two or three and twenty, 
IT should think,” said Baggs, and “looks like a 
gamekeeper.”’ 

“ The only Tidy I know of that age, is Joe, 
but he’s not a gamekeeper, though next door to 
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one, if it’s the Joe I mean. He’s a poacher, if 
the whole neighbourhood of Braxford doesn’t 
belie him. But what the deuce brings him to 
London? And what the double deuce does he 
want with meP Let him come up.” 

It was Joe Tidy, the brother of Patty, a young 
man standing six feet high, with a fresh coun- 
tenance, and clear blue determined eyes, brown 
wavy hair, with a tendency not too decided to 
curl, and a stalwart frame, beside whom Lancelot 
looked like a stable boy. Not that Lancelot was 
particularly little, he stood five feet eight (in 
his stockings), but he was of slender build, and 
boyish appearance. 

“Til not keep you long, squire,” said Joe 
deferentially, ‘though I’ve walked all the way 
from Braxford to see you. But I’m too tired 
to talk much, not having been to bed all night.” 

“ Sit down and rest yourself. Baggs, you can 
leave the room till I ring for you.” 

Baggs departed, wondering what business it 
was that brought these two together, and wish- 
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ing to put his ear to the keyhole, and listen to 
the conversation. But he resisted the tempta- 
tion, giving three or four of the chairs that 
stood nearest to the door a lingering desultory 
wipe with the duster, before he finally disap- 
peared and shut the door after him. 

Joe took a chair as invited, for he was weary, 
and footsore. More than that, he was hungry, 
and mustered up courage to say so. 

Lancelot rang the bell. 

“Bring up some cold beef or mutton, Baggs, 
if you have any, not a thin slice, mind you, but 
the whole joint if there is one, and a loaf, and 
a quart of beer.” 

“ Thank you, squire,’ said Joe, on the edge 
of the chair; for though a bold, even a daring 
spirit, he was somewhat awed by the dingy gran- 
deur of Baggs’ drawing-room, and the unex- 
pected affability of the young squire. 

Lancelot endeavoured to put him at his 
ease. 


“Tam sure, by your eyes,” he said, ‘ that 
II. 10 
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you have something to tell me, and that you 
have not walked all the way from Braxford to 
London for nothing.” 

‘You see, Sir, it’s rather awkward for me to 
talk to you, for you and I have not been very good 
friends, and you have a grudge against me, and I 
have had a grudge against you, and a very big one, 
I can tell you. I should like all grudges wiped 
off, if you please.” 

“T never had any grudge against you. I 
thought you were wrong to keep company with 
poachers, so as to be thought one of the lot 
yourself. That’s all. And what grudge had you 
against me?” 

“TY thought you wanted to make a fool of 
Patty, and by God, squire, the man’s not living 
who would injure Patty without getting a bullet 
through his head, if I found him out at it.” 

“ But J never wanted to injure Patty. Why I 
love her so much that I’d marry her tomorrow, 
if she would have me; yes, that I would, in 
spite of the whole world.” 
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‘“‘T know you would, squire. I did not always 
know it. Patty told me; she said you were a 
gentleman, and if you were a young man in 
her own rank of life she would have gone to 
church with you months ago.” 

‘Bless her!’’ said Lancelot, with a little 
unusual moisture in his eyes, which he did not 
like to brush off, lest he should draw atten- 
tion to his weakness; “ but I don’t think 
it’s kind on her part to force me to remain 
single all my life, because my father happens 
to be a parson, and a Baronet, and her father 
happens to be a blacksmith. I can no more 
help my father being what he is, than she can 
help hers.”’ 

“She can’t force you to remain single,”’ re- 
plied Joe, with all the impressiveness of a judge 
laying down the law, “ you can marry somebody 
else, if you like.” 

“No, I can’t, and I won’t; and don’t you even 
so much as hint that I can or will, or, by 


Jove! the good understanding between you and 
in # 
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me won’t last much longer than the time it will 
take you to eat Baggs’ beef.”’ 

“ Well, squire, that ’s between you and Patty. 
It’s not my business. My business was to take 
care that no man came sneaking about her with 
a wicked intent.” 

Bages entered at this moment with the tray, 
and caught the words ‘‘ wicked intent ”’ uttered 
somewhat lowly, for Mr. Tidy felt strongly on 
all matters relating to his sister, and had there 
been occasion, the bullet he spoke of would, in all 
likelihood, have been put to the use he spoke of. 

‘* Wicked intent,” thought Baggs, as he 
spread the repast on the table for the hungry 
man. ‘‘ Who’s got a wicked intent, I wonder, 
himself or Mr. Lancelot?’’ 

The weary traveller did full justice to the 
cold viands, helped himself liberally to Baggs’ 
mustard, and drained the beer jug in two 
draughts. Meanwhile Lancelot read the sport- 
ing article in his favourite ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” 
and awaited the time when Mr. Tidy should have 
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both leisure and inclination to unfold the object 
of his visit. 

Joe Tidy was in a difficulty, or rather ina 
whole congeries of difficulties, each of which 
seemed enough to make his life intolerable. He 
had become involved in a poaching affray in 
which a keeper was injured, but not killed, and 
the police were after him; he had mortally offended 
his father, who had assailed him with cruel re- 
proaches and such hard words as his proud spirit 
could not bear ; and Matilda Jennings, the pretty 
housemaid in the service of Sir Lancelot Wyld, 
with whom he had “ kept company ’’—off and on— 
formore than a twelvemonth, had “‘taken on” with 
the grocer’s young man at Braxford ; ‘‘ in short,” 
he said, half in sorrow, half in tenderness, “‘ she 
has jilted me abominably, and I don’t care what 
becomes of me. I thought of jumping over a 
bridge into the canal last night, as I trudged along 
the road to London, and sat upon the wall for 
a full half-hour to think about it. J was near 
taking a ‘header’ once or twice, but I thought 
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better of it. I am young and strong. There 
are other places in the world where a man can 
live, and not be thought as bad as a murderer 
for the sake of a hare or a pheasant, which he 
has as much right to as the Duke; and there are 
other girls in the world besides Matilda Jennings, 
and perhaps as good looking. No! I won't 
exactly say that, but girls as wouldn’t turn off a 
fellow without a reason, or for a little accident 
with a gamekeeper, and take up with a little 
ugly grocer’s boy that I could larrup a dozen of, 
all on at once! So I’ve made up my mind to 
go to America, and I’ve come to you to help 
me to get there, if not for my sake, for 
Patty's!” 

“ Does Patty know anything about it ?” in- 
quired Lancelot. ‘‘ Did you tell her that you 
were coming to see me?” 

“Well,” said Joe, “I rather think she does 
know about it. Indeed, I told her before I 
came away. I had not heart to leave the old 


place without saying good-bye to her. I should 
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have liked to say good-bye to the old woman 
too, though she takes sides with father against 
me, so I thought it best not. And Patty cried, 
and I cried, the more fool I was to do so.” 

‘‘ Not for crying,” said Lancelot. ‘‘ I’m nota 
soft chap myself, but I daresay I should have 
cried too, if I had had to part from Patty, though 
a fellow’s sister, much as he may like her, is not 
so dear to him as a fellow’s sweetheart. Did she 

send any message to me?” 

“Nota word. Why should she? It’s all off 
between you.” 

“Ts it? That’s more than you know, or I 
know, or she knows. But that’s nothing to 
you, or anybody, just now, so I’ll say no more 
about it. But what are you going to be up toin 
America? ”’ 

“T’m strong, you see, and I don’t dmnk, 
that is to say, not often, though I like a drop of 
good beer as well as anybody. I can work at my 
trade, and they must want farriers and black- 


smiths in America. And I'll keep out of bad 
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company; and I’ve heard that there ain’t any 
cursed game laws in that country, to prevent a 
fellow from having a Jittle natural sport when 
a wild bird comes in his way. If I can’t live in 
Braxford any more, I’d rather go a long way 
off, to get a new start for myself.” 

“Well, I think you are right, but what do 
you expect me to doP”’ 

‘‘Lend me as much money as will pay my 
passage to New York, and ten pound more tv 
help me along when I get there, until I get 
into regular work. Will you trust me?”’ 

“ Yes, I would trust you for Patty’s sake, 
but what ’s the good of trusting you, if I haven't 
got the money? I’m as poor as a rat, just now, 
and Sir Lancelot is angry with me about Patty, 
and other things, and keeps me short. Couldn’t 
you wait until after the Derby? I shall have 
tin then, lots, I hope, and Ill let you have 
twenty pounds, if I have any luck at all. But 
you must wait. You can’t get blood out of 
a stone, you know, and I’m a stone, though 
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I should like to be a nugget, just to please 
Patty.”’ 

“But how can I wait with the police after 
me about the fight, that four of us fought 
against four gamekeepers. Only one was hurt, 
and he not dangerously, I’m glad to learn, and 
I didn’t hit the blow, but all the same, I must 
answer for it if I’m caught. Though it ’ll be 
hard to catch me in London, won’t it ?” 

“Rather, I should say, if they don’t come 
here after you, and old Baggs will hold his 
tongue; but I’ll ‘square’ him, anyhow, and he 
shan’t blab that he ever saw you, or anyone 
like you. Suppose you go into my bed-room 
for a couple of hours, and lie down. You had 
no sleep last night, you know, and I’ll go and 
have a talk with Baggs.” 

Lancelot managed to “ square,” Baggs as he 
called it, told him that his unexpected visitor 
was the son of one of his father’s parishioners, 
that he had got into trouble about a woman 
who had jilted him, and other troubles that were 
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neither here nor there, that he had quarrelled 
with his father, and was determined to make a 
fresh start, and try hisfortunein America. ‘‘ He 
wants twenty pounds to go with, and 1 want 
to let him have it.” 

“Very kind of you, I am sure, Mr. Lancelot, 
and I hope he’ll be grateful to you, and be 
steady, and keep clear of drink, and women. 
I never saw a fellow in all my life with such a 
happetite. How the beef vanished down his 
jaws, and if I had put a gallon of beer before 
him I think he would have drunk it.”’ 

‘“‘] wish you and I had his appetite, Baggs.”’ 

“T wish you had Mr. Lancelot, but God 
forbid that I should! however should I manage 
to pay rent and taxes, if I had?”’ 

‘‘ Oh, nonsense! I suppose you were once young 
yourself, and had a fair appetite! about a hun- 
dred years ago; that is to say before you set 
up a private hotel, and looked so uncommonly 
sharp after the mustard.” 

“Tt pleases Mr. Lancelot to be funny,’’ said 
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Baggs with a melancholy air, “and it does me 
no harm. But are you to have any security 
for the twenty pounds? ” 

“Security be blowed!’’ said Lancelot, “ can’t 
a fellow do another fellow a little bit of kindness 
without security? I shall give him the money 
if he will accept it, and if it will not hurt his 
pride—and I don’t see why he shouldn’t have 
a little pride as well as other people. I ’ll lend 
him the money, and never ask him for it back 
again. In the meantime, however, I want you 
to lend me the money, say for a month, until 
after the Derby, at twenty per cent. you know.” 

The face of Baggs at this daring proposition, 
for such Baggs deemed it, assumed an expression 
of such pain and consternation, that Lancelot 
was both surprised and amused. 

“Hallo, old fellow,” he said, ‘you ’re not 
going to be unwell, are you? If I had asked you 
for a couple of hundreds, now, you need not have 
pulled such a very sour face over it. Come now, 
you ’ve got plenty of ‘ tin,’ and you know me, and 
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my mother. Giveme the twenty to-night, or to- 
morrow morning, and 1’ll give you twenty-five 
for it—say in six weeks. That won’t hurt 
you, anyhow.” 

“ But on what security ?”’ said Baggs, walk- 
ing round the room uneasily, dusting the shabby 
old chairs as he went. ‘* You’re not of age, 
you know.” 

“That shows how little you know,” said 
Lancelot; ‘‘you’re behind the world, young 
man. I was of age a month ago, and there was 
a jolly dull dinner on the occasion down at 
our old place. There was a long account of it in 
the county paper. Drank my health with three 
times three, nine times nine, and all the rest of 
it. I’ll lend you the paper to read it. Lama 
man, Mr. Baggs, a full grown man, twenty-one 
years and a month old, think of that, Mr. Baggs! 
And do you think, under the circumstances, 
that I’m not good for such a flea-bite as twenty 
pounds ? I am certain my mother would send me 
the money to-morrow, if she knew what it was for.” 
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“ ‘Why don’t you ask her then? But perhaps 
she wouldn’t,” rephed Baggs, still dusting away 
at his old moth-eaten furniture; ‘‘ and if she did 
not, where should J be? Do you ever think, 
Mr. Lancelot, how hard it is to scrape up twenty 
pounds ?”’ 

“Oh, be blowed!”’ replied the young man, “if 
you have many lodgers—and I know your house 
is always full—you can scrape it out of the 
mustard-pot in less than three months.” 

“You love your joke, Mr. Lancelot, but 
business is business, and no joke to me, I can 
tell you, and what with taxes, and the price of 
beet, and butter is 

‘‘ And mustard! ’’ interposed Lancelot. 

“And eggs, and fish, and bad debts, to say 
nothing of swindling, and false promises made 
by one’s friends, as they call themselves, it’s a 
very hard matter now-a-days to make both ends 
meet. Now suppose I, for believing people too 
easily, was reduced to sweep a crossing, would 
anybody give me sixpence?”’ 
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“T’d give you a shilling,” said Lancelot, “if 
I had it, for old acquaintance sake, and perhaps 
buy you a nice new broom, and give you a glass 
of beer into the bargain, especially if in former 
years you had lent me the twenty pounds I had 
asked for.” 

“Very much obliged, Mr. Lancelot, and I 
daresay you would. But about this twenty 
pounds, I really can’t let you have it.”’ 

“Never mind then, you wretched old cur- 
mudgeon, I ’ll write to Lady Wyld, and I'll get 
it by return of post, when I tell her what I want 
it for.” 

Baggs thought this was very likely, and in 
the fear that he should loose a dearly beloved 
little bit of usury, he bethought himself that he 
ran but little risk in acceding to Lancelot’s de- 
mand. He was aware how the mother, doted 
upon her son, and knew to a penny the amount 
of Sir Lancelot’s and her income, so, still dusting 
all the chairs, he said. 

‘The risk is something, Mr. Lancelot, and 
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money is scarce, but if you’ll give me your 
I O U for thirty pounds, you shall have twenty 
sovereigns as soon as the Bank opens in the 
morning.” 

“You ’re a regular old extortioner, and worse 


!?? said Lancelot. 


than Shylock, but never mind 
‘‘And I want you to make up a bed somehow or 
other, at the top of the house, for Tidy, and if by 
any chance anybody should inquire after him, just 
say you know nothing about him. And as he 
has only had his breakfast, send him up a 
good hot dinner to his room, at any time he 
may order it, and put it in my bill, mustard 
and all!” 

Lancelot left Tidy asleep, and went out into 
the Strand to his old sporting public house to 
learn from the advertisements in the papers 
what steamer was the first to leave England for 
New York, and discovered that on the day after 
the morrow a steamer from Bremen touched at 
Southampton, on her way vid Havre to New 
York. He made up his mind that that was the 
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steamer that Tidy should go by, and telegraphed 
at once to the agent at Southampton to take a 
place for him under the name of John Smith. 

Baggs was ready with the cash, and on the 
following morning received his extortionate 
TO U. 

Joe having shaved off his whiskers, very 
reluctantly, in accordance with Lancelot’s advice, 
got ready to depart by the night train for South- 
ampton. Lancelot saw him off from the Waterloo 
Station, whither he conveyed him in a four- 
wheeler, to a third class compartment, and did 
not leave him till the train started. 

“Good hye,’”’ he said to Tidy, as the train 
was just moving. “Let me hear if good luck 
attends you, and if ever you write to Patty, just 
say to her—anything you please—only let it be 
a good word for you know who. Good-bye, Joe. 
I’ll let Patty know, somehow, what has become 
of you, or you can send her a message from 
Southampton as soon as you arrive.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘‘ HaRK you, Baggs,’’ said Lancelot, the day 
after Joe’s departure, “ you were uncommonly 
hard about that twenty pounds. Suppose I pay 
you back the money in three days, you would 
not, you flinty hearted old buffer as you are— 
and always will be—charge me ten pounds for 
the accomodation, would you ?” 

‘* An agreement’s an agreement, isn’t 1tP” said 
Baggs, mournfully, “and you wouldn’t, as a 
gentleman, back out of it?”’ 

‘Gentleman, or no gentleman! I don’t want 
to back out of anything, if I don’t pay for six 
weeks; but if I pay you in three days, you 
wouldn’t charge ten pounds for interest, or 


expect, after you did, not to have an awful allow- 
II. 1] 
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ance of very hot brimstone in the next world, 
would you? I’m not a very bad hand at figures, 
and as I calculate, you would charge at the rate 
of—let me see—of about five thousand pounds per 
cent. per annum! Hang it, Baggs, that’s better 
than the mustard business! Let it be two an 
twenty pounds for my I O U three days from 
this, and if I don’t come up to time, let the 
old bargain stand. What do you say?” 

‘‘] say you’re hard upon a poor man, who 
finds it no joke to pay rent and taxes and 
rates for this big house, and work as hard as | 
do, and at my time of life! Besides, you don’t 
know that I didn’t have to borrow that twenty 
pounds from a friend, in order to oblige you.” 

“A friend! yes, Baggs, your best and only 
friend, yourself,” said Lancelot. “‘ How can you 
look me in the face, and hint at such a—well, 
won’t use bad language—such a fable, without 
the least bit of truth nit. No, Baggs, that 
wont hold water.” 

“Well,” replied Baggs, apologetically, ‘I’ll 
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be generous. I won't tie you to three days, for 
fear of an accident, or a disappointment, but if 
you ll let me have the twenty pounds back in 
a week, I’ll only charge you five pounds for 
the accomodation,’ and so saying, he applied 
his duster vigorously to his ancient chairs, and 
tumble-down sofa, and slid rather than walked 
out of the room, to prevent further parley. 

“ That’s five pounds gained, anyhow,” said 
Lancelot, ‘“‘and cleverly, too, though they say 
I don’t understand business. I’ll write to my 
mother to-day—ask her point blank for the 
money—and tell her what I have done with it. 
I’d bet ten to one I'’ll get it.” 

Lancelot wrote to Lady Wyld, who received 
his missive on the following morning at the 
breakfast-table. If it had been merely a repe- 
tition of the old and too frequent demands that 
she was accustomed to receive from her son, 
she would have said nothing to her husband, 
and have either sent or refused the money, as 
it pleased herself. But as Lancelot fully explained 

: 1) * 
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the whole affair, accompanied by what the Rev. 
Sir Lancelot would certainly consider the very 
good news that Joe Tidy, a sore thorn in his 
flesh, and in that of all the landowners in the 
neighbourhood, had been safely got out of the 
parish and the country, she determined to con- 
fide in him, the more especially as she thought 
that her darling’s conduct reflected great credit 
on his heart and head. 

“T have good news for you, my dear,” she 
said. She always called him “my dear,” when 
she wanted to conciliate him ; when offended, 
she called him Sir Lancelot, with a strong em- 
phasis on the Sir. ‘* Very good news, I think, in 
which our dear Lancelot has a share.” 

“Indeed,” said the Baronet, lifting his eyes 
a moment from the “ Prosy Review,” which he 
used to think an infallible journal, an oracle of 
wisdom, except on those rare occasions when it 
contained a genial or a good-natured article, 
about a public man, or measure, or a book. 
“* And what may it be ?” 
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‘‘ That that wild scape-grace, Joe Tidy, has fled 
the country, and is not likely to return to it.” 

“Good for himself, I hope ; good, most cer- 
tainly, for the parish of Braxford ; good, I should 
say, for his respectable father and mother—not 
that I think such an infidel and demagogue as 
Tidy the blacksmith can be really respectable, 
but still respectable enough as the vulgar opinion 
goes. Is it the poaching affray that has rid us 
of him?” 

“Yes. The poaching affray, and some other 
things; I believe a love affair among the rest.” 

‘That such a person should presume to be in 
love! I remember that he used to come after 
your maid, Matilda. I hope she didn’t encourage 
him; anyhow, I think she is to be congratulated 
if he have really gone. But where do you get 
your news from? ”’ 

“From Lancelot. Tidy called upon him at 
Baggs’s Hotel. How he found out that Lancelot 
was at Baggs’s I don’t know. But people know 
everything in a village like this. However, he 
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called in Hatfield Street, opened his heart to 
our poor boy, who took pity on him, and 
advanced him the money to take him to New 
York. More than that, he saw him off and is 
sure that he is gone.” 

“ Advanced the money!” said the Baronet, 
with a prolonged stare and arching of the eye- 
brows; ‘“‘ advanced the money, and where did he 
get the money from?”’ 

‘“‘ He borrowed it from Baggs, for three days, 
until he could write home for the means to pay 
him back.” 

“And how Baggs could have had the impru- 
dence—the impudence—and the bad taste, to 
lend that boy money, on any pretence whatever, | 
cannot conceive,” said Sir Lancelot, laying down 
his newspaper and turning up the corner of a 
page where there was a particularly spiteful review 
of a book by an author of whom the Baronet 
did not approve. ‘“ And is it expected that I am 
to pay Baggs back again P”’ 

“No ; I will pay him, Sir Lancelot.” She was 
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strong upon the ‘“‘ Sir” this time. ‘* And you 
will not be troubled either in your conscience or 
your purse.” 

‘But, my Lady, of course I have no money 
but that which comes from my small parochial 
income, and you can do as you like with your 
own; but is it right to encourage our son—he is 
my son as well as yours, and I have a duty 
before God and man to perform towards him, in 
habits of thoughtless extravagance.”’ 

‘This is no case of thoughtless extravagance, 
Sir Lancelot, it is a case of charity and mercy, 
which I should have thought would have recom- 
mended itself to the kindly indulgence, if not the 
hearty approbation of a minister of the Gospel, 
Sir Lancelot.” 

‘Charity at other people’s expense,’’ said the 
Baronet, ‘‘is the easiest charity in the world. I 
could give away ten thousand a year of Lady 
Burdett Coutts’ money with the greatest plea- 
sure, and build a new church for the parish, 
and double or treble the incumbent’s income.” 
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“Yes, charity does begin at home, Sir Lance- 
lot, and your charity, even of thought, to say 
nothing of deed, does not extend to your son. 
Give yourself no further anxiety on the subject. 
Don’t distress yourself. He shall have the 
money for Baggs, and my blessing along with 
it!” 

Should he not have written to me, as well as 
to you ?”’ asked Sir Lancelot. 

“He would have done so, I am sure, if you 
had not always repelled his confidence,” replied 
the lady, “‘ and acted towards him as if you had 
vitriol in your veins, instead of healthy human 
blood.” 

‘*'These are hard words, my dear,” said her 
husband; “‘ but your partiality, your undue par- 
tiality, as a mother, blinds your eyes to the 
defects of a young man, who might become a 
credit to his name, if your indulgence did not spoil 
him. I put it to you, now, Lady Wyld, asa 
woman of the world, and who in all matters— 
except those relating to her spoilt child—is as 
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sensible a woman as can be found within the 
circuit of the British Isles——”’ 

“Where, according to Thomas Carlyle, the 
men and women are mostly fools,’’ said she; 
“but go on.” 

“T put it to you,” continued the Baronet, 
“whether Lancelot would have given half-a-crown 
to help a poacher and blacksheep out of the 
country, if the poacher and blacksheep had not 
been the brother of Patty Tidy?” 

Perhaps in the secret recesses of her mind 
Lady Wyld agreed with her husband, but finding 
it dificult to answer him, she contented herself 
with putting on a more than usually dignified 
expression of countenance, and sailed majestically 
out of the room. 

Sir Lancelot resumed his breakfast as well as 
the cynical article in the “‘ Prosy Review,” both 
of which he duly finished. 

Lady Wyld returned to her own room, and 
took from her escritoire five notes of five pounds 
each, which she inclosed in a kind letter to her 
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son—taking, meanwhile, the numbers of the 
notes—and sent to the Post Office by Matilda 
Jennings, to have the packet registered. 

Lancelot received it on the second day by 
the afternoon post, and rang the bell violently 
for Baggs. The maid of all work, dirty, frowsy, 
towsy, but nevertheless pretty, and under twenty, 
answered the summons. Baggs, it appeared, 
had gone to market, but would be back in half- 
an-hour. 

“Tsay, Jane!—isn’t that your name ?—tell me 
now, honour bright, does old Baggs let you have 
enough to eat?” 

‘Well, Sir, I won’t say anything about him, for 
I’m going to leave tomorrow, but such a mean, 





miserly, close-fisted—but I beg pardon, Sir “ 
“Oh, I know!” said Lancelot, ‘“ you needn’t 
finish. I sometimes think if fortune had made 
me a girl, and a slavey to such an old curmudgeon 
as he, whether I shouldn’t have gone to per- 
dition, right out, or jumped into the Thames, 
rather than have remained a day in his house.” 
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“Lor, Sir,” said the girl; ‘* but here ’s master 
coming. I hear his latch-key in the door.” 

“Tell him to come up to me at once; and, 
hark you, speak to me before you leave. Mind 
you don’t forget.” 

Baggs made his appearance in a few minutes, 
only stopping to disburthen himself of the fish 
he had bought of the monger, cheap, because it 
was a remainder from the yesternight, and not 
of the day’s Billingsgate. 

“You didn’t exactly trust me, Baggs,’’ said 
the young man, “ but there’s the twenty pounds 
you lent me, after a cussedly tedious rigmarole 
about the possibility of my not being of age, and 
all the rest of it. There’s the money, I say; 
take it. The notesare genuine. Look at them. 
Hold them up to the light. They come from 
my mother; you know her, I suppose. They’re 
good flimsies, ain’t they?” 

“Oh yes,” said Baggs, with an air of humility, 
“quite good ; but why put yourself in a temper 
about them? Excuse the liberty. I don’t doubt, 
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nor did I ever doubt you, or your noble 
family.” 

‘“‘ Noble, be hanged,” said Lancelot, ‘‘ you did 
doubt me, and you know it. I was to give you 
five pounds for the loan if I paid it back within 
a week. Wasn’t that the agreement?”’ 

“It was,” said Baggs, “‘but where’s the diffe- - 
rence between a week and three days in a matter 
of business? ”’ 

“Much difference. Suppose I put these notes 
in my pocket, and spend them, and leave you 
to your remedy, after the six weeks. Mind, I 
don’t say 1 am going to do it. But | want to 
negotiate this loan—that’s the word, I believe, 
in the money market—at as cheap a rate as | 
can, for I have a need for what I can save out of 
the heavy interest you are trying to screw out 
of me. You needn’t stare, it’s for a good pur- 
pose, and not for myself, I can tell you.” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Lancelot, you are the fun- 
niest, as well as the hardest young man I ever 
knew. Ill take four pounds interest for the 
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half week instead of five, if that will oblige 
you.” 

‘ Here are five fivers, give me a sovereign and 
my IO U, and let us settle the business; and 
may I never have to borrow of you again.” 

Baggs took a greasy old pig-skin purse of 
antique fashion out of his deep pocket, and after 
a considerable amount of fumbling, produced 
the TO U. Another, and still longer and more 
confused fumble was necessary to discover the 
whereabouts of the sovereign, which he declared 
was the only sovereign he possessed. He handed 
the paper and the coin to Lancelot, who put the 
I O U into the fire, and the sovereign into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

‘“‘'You have done a capital stroke of business, 
Baggs, I wish my sovereigns would breed as 
fast as yours. When are you going to retire, 
and buy a villa, and a brougham at Clapham, or 
some such place, where you may be churchwarden 
and make believe to be a gentleman?” 

‘ Retire! I shall never retire, I never shall 
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be able to give over work,” said Baggs; “ you 
fashionable young men, with fathers and mothers 
behind to prop you up when you are about to 
tumble down, think money is as easy to be got 
as fresh air.” 

‘Fresh air ’s not easy to get in Hatfield Street, 
nor fresh water either,’ said Lancelot; ‘* but 
excuse the interruption, did you say you were 
never going to retire?”’ 

‘“‘T am afraid not,’ said Baggs. “I’m over 
seventy, I’ve always been hard at work, and 
always shall be, and when I retire, it will be to 
the grave.” 

“Qh, you won’t go there just yet. People of 
your sort live a long time. But I hope I haven’t 
offended you, | didn’t mean to, ’pon honour.” 

“ Vulgar young snob!” thought Baggs, as he 
left the room dusting. 

‘“‘ Hardened old hypocrite!” thought Lancelot, 
as he lighted his cigar. After a few minutes 
he rang the bell. The maid of all work answered. 


“Tell Mr. Baggs,” said Lancelot, as she 
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appeared wiping her grimy face with the corner 
of her apron, “that I want a B. and 8.— 
you know what that. is; and hark you, Jane, 
there ’s a sovereign for you! I screwed it out of 
Bages. It’s for the extra trouble I have given 
you since I came. Don’t let him know.” 

Jane thought, as she went down to execute 
the order, that Mr. Lancelot was the ‘‘ per- 
fectest gentleman she had ever seen in all her 
born days.” It did not require Lancelot’s advice 
to warn her to say nothing about her sovereign 
to Baggs, or anybody else. She spat upon it on 
both sides for luck, then wrapped it carefully up 
in a piece of old newspaper, placed it in her 
purse, and the purse in her bosom, and surveyed 
it with satisfaction at, the close of her hard day’s 
work, before she returned to bed in the miserable 
underground cupboard which served her for a 
bed-room. 

Meanwhile Joe Tidy was making his way 
to the Atlantic. And Patty Tidy had heard, 
in a hurried note from Southampton, by whose 
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liberality he had been enabled to fly from the 
dangers that were closing around him at Brax- 
ford. And Patty was gratified at the news. 

‘He never can be mine,” she sighed, ‘‘ but 
how I wish he could be!” 

If Lancelot could have known of that wish, 
and how tenderly it came from the heart of her 
who formed it, it is likely that he would, for its 
realisation, have consented to lose all his chances 
for the Derby. Perhaps he would have done 
even more. He did not know. All he knew 
was that Patty was dearer to him than anybody 
else in the world, and nobody else knew it, and 
Patty herself didn’t quite believe it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Lorp O’Monacuan had been in a state of dis- 
agreeable expectation for many weeks, about the 
affairs of John Rigglesby. He dreaded every 
pull at the bell, and every knock at the door, 
lest 1t should herald a banker’s or a lawyer’s 
clerk, laden with pestilent questions concerning 
the debt he owed to Rigglesby. He dreaded to 
receive a letter in an unknown hand, lest it 
should be the prelude to his public appearance 
in some law court or other, as a witness or a 
defendant. On this point his notions were some- 
what hazy, as well as disquieting. After some 
cogitation, he resolved to leave town for awhile, to 
be out of the way of bother; he detested ‘‘ bother ” 
II. 12 
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of all kinds, money ‘‘ bother’’ most of all—and 
finally settled that he would take a run to 
Boulogne, or Paris, or Vienna, and leave strict 
orders with his landlady, that no letters should 
be sent after him ; not that such orders were 
necessary, for he made up his mind that he 
would not tell her, or anybody else, not even 
the Haughtons, where he was going. 

But neither Boulogne, nor Paris, nor Vienna, 
was destined just then to be honoured with his 
presence, for on the day after he had come to 
the resolution of absenting himself, he received, 
as he sat at breakfast, a large letter addressed 
in an unknown hand, bearing the post mark of 
New York. 

‘There can be no harm in this,” he thought, 
as he looked inquiringly at the seal, and then at 
the handwriting, wondering much from whom it 
could have come. ‘ But I dare say there’s bad 
news in it. But bad news will keep. So I 
won't open it to-day. But yes—I will. IfIam 
to hear bad news, let me hear it, and have done 
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with it. And after all the letter may contain 
good news, or none. Thus reflecting, he broke 
the seal, and found an inclosure, also sealed, 
and addressed to him in the well-known hand- 
writing of John Rigglesby. It was dated on the 
day that followed the last great Parliamentary 
speech of that gentleman, and that preceded his 
disappearance from London. It ran as follows: 


Dear O’Monacuan, 

WHEN you receive this letter, I shall be 
beyond the reach of all inquiry. Perhaps I 
may be alive in a far country, perhaps I may 
have taken my miserable fate into my own 
keeping, and have disappeared into the world of 
spirits, if there be such a world, and have left 
hothing but the mortal frame to be hidden under 
the surface of the earth, from which it came. I 
have had but few friends, perhaps none, for I do 
not even know that you were my friend, except 
for what you could get out of me. But whether 
or not, I liked you better than any man I ever 

12 * 
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knew. I liked you because I could help you, 
and because you asked my help. I liked you 
for the possession of qualities that were different 
from my own, and better. In fact, I hardly 
know why I liked you, for I liked you in spite 
of myself, and in spite of all the worldly prudence 
for which the world gave me credit. Enclosed 
you will find the legal acknowledgment of the 
sums I have at various times advanced to help 
you up the steep hill of life. They are all I 
ever asked, and you ever gave, and you can reckon 
up how much they amount to. Put them in the 
fire when you have made the calculation. They 
are the only proofs of your indebtedness, and 
when they are destroyed my creditors at the 
Bank and elsewhere can prefer no claim against 
your estate to make up the deficiencies of mine. 
May all happiness attend you, and may you 
never suffer in mind and body a thousandth 
part of the sorrow and anguish that have be- 


fallen the unhappy 
JOHN RIGGLESBY. 
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*“Kgad!” thought Lord O’Monaghan, after 
he had read and re-read the letter several times 
and studied every word of it. “I wonder 
whether the poor fellow is in the world or out 
of it. It was kind of him, anyhow, to remem- 
ber me in his sorrow. To think now, that if I 
burn these papers I shall be out of debt! But 
shall I though. Shall I not owe the money all the 
same, even though the proof be wanting? Bother 
the question! It might puzzle a Lord Chancellor.” 

His Lordship carefully counted up the sum 
total of his I O Us, more than five thousand 
pounds, then lit the small wax taper that stood 
on the writing-table, and held the documents in 
his hand with a determination to make an end of 
them, as Rigglesby had recommended. His 
mind, however, was ill at ease on the subject. 

“The law,” he said to his secret heart, ‘“‘is a 
queer customer. Suppose now, that somebody 
or other in Rigglesby’s Bank knows of the exis- 
tence of the papers? Mightn’t I get into trouble 
about them? or be accused of feloniously making 
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away with them? Why the devil didn’t Rig- 
glesby burn them himself without saying a word 
to me about the matter? But then he would 
have left me in cruel suspense, and in daily 
fear of bankruptcy and ruin. Yet on second 
thoughts, wouldn’t it be better to be a bankrupt 
without further ado than run the risk of mischief 
about these infernal papers? But really and truly, 
I don’t see that it will make much difference 
whether I burn them or keep them. If I burn 
them, John Rigglesby’s creditors will get no- 
thing out of me—they can’t get blood out of a 
stone, anyhow. If I keep them, and let them 
be produced in Court, the result will be the 
same, for the same reason, that 1 would pay 
the dirty money, if I could, but that I can’t 
pay it, from the utter absence of the where- 
withall. I won't burn them. I'll lock them 
up, where no human eye but my own shall see 
them, keep my own counsel, and wait to see 
what will turn up.” So resolving, his Lordship 
placed the documents, together with Rigglesby’s 
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letter, in a large envelope, which he sealed with 
three seals, and resolved either to leave for safe 
custody in the hands of the lawyer who managed 
the small surplus of his deeply mortgaged 
property, or to keep carefully locked up in his 
own writing-case. He decided on the latter 
course, as being more convenient if at any 
future time, near or remote, he should change 
his mind concerning them. 

Meanwhile he thought there would be no 
harm in calling upon Mr. Haughton, and in 
endeavouring to learn from that gentleman, what, 
if any, progress had been made in winding up 
the affairs of Rigglesby’s Bank, or what dividend, 
if any, was likely to be declared for the creditors, 
and whether Mr. Haughton himself were, 
seriously embarrassed by the catastrophe. 

He found that the ladies had gone out for a 
drive, and that Mr. Haughton was at home, and 
alone. 

The conversation flowed naturally towards 
Rigglesby and the puzzling evidence given 
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before the Coroner’s jury, which, to Mr. Haugh- 
ton’s mind, pointed to the clear conclusion that 
the body on which the inquest was held, was 
not that of the Member for Kilmacnoise, but 
of some unfortunate man who very closely 
resembled him. 

O’Monaghan was on the point of divulging 
the secret of the New York letter, but com- 
bated the impulse. 

*¢ Alive or dead,” he said, “the missing joint 
in John Rigglesby’s finger, which all his friends 
had observed, is proof positive that the man 
found on the heath was not John Rigglesby. 
There can be no doubt about that. Are the 
affairs of the Bank very bad?” 

“Very,” said Mr. Haughton, drily, and as 
if he deprecated any further allusion to the 
subject. 

“At all events, I hope you will not suffer 
much.” 

‘‘T shall suffer, of course, as I deserve, 
and shall have to work hard for a few years 
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to recover what I have lost. But I shall 
stand.” 

‘““And keep your seat too, J hope,” said 
O’Monaghan, with a feeble attempt at a joke, 
which Mr. Haughton saw, but did not appre- 
ciate. 

‘Yes, I shall keep my seat, and my position. 
I shall have to struggle, perhaps, but I’ve al- 
ways had to struggle, and I like tostruggle. So 
say no more about it. Your friend, Lady 
Augusta Pippins, comes to dinner, and brings a 
fashionable novelist along with her, Mr. Wordy, 
you ve surely heard of him; are you engaged? 
If not, join us; you will meet my brother, and 
my son, my nephew, Lancelot Wyld, and my 
lawyer, Mr. Octavius Little, whom I believe you 
know.” 

“Oh, yes; he worked against me at Swinston, 
bad luck to him! But no! I won't say that, 
because my loss was your gain, and it’s just as 
well for me that I’m not in Parliament. Indeed 
it’s better, so I don’t owe Mr. Little a grudge 
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for helping to defeat me. He’s a clever lawyer, 
and I’d rather have him for my friend than my 
enemy. I don’t want enemies, I can’t afford to 
have any, only rich men can, and I’m not of 
the number. But I’m free this evening, and 
T’ll come.” 

On this occasion Mr. Haughton’s cook, the 
Baron in the kitchen, excelled himself; and even 
the Colonel, so hard to please, was satisfied with 
the work of the consummate artiste whom he 
had introduced into the Haughton household. 
Lord O’Monaghan sat between Mr. Wordy the 
novelist and Mr. Herbert Haughton the sculp- 
tor, and managed, after the ladies had retired, 
and even earlier, to ingratiate himself very suc- 
cessfully with both. 

**Mr. Wordy,” said his Lordship, with genial 
abruptness, ‘‘I have read your last novel, and 
think it very good, but I see that some of the 
critics, the Scorpions, the Dunderheads, the 
Blunderers, and others call it very bad. Can you 
tell me why, now-a-days, a man who writes a 
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book is treated by so many of the critics, and 
fellows who write in newspapers, as if he were a 
public enemy? ” 

‘There is no such thing as criticism in our 
time,” interposed Mr. Herbert Haughton. “It’s 
dead; criticism ought to be conscientious; and 
fair judgment, with satisfactory reasons, ought 
to be given either for praise or blame. But 
what passes for criticism is merely an expression 
of like or dislike, with no reasons for either.”’ 

‘* Not exactly,” said Mr. Wordy. “In the 
upper ranks of the people who write what it is 
the fashion to call reviews it’s neither the one 
nor the other, but a mere desire to appear wiser, 
cleverer, and better than the author they ex- 
amine, and to say snarly and cynical things at his 
expense, though they may not, in point of intel- 
lect, be worthy to brush his boots.” 

‘‘ The same in art,” said Herbert. ‘‘ Men who 
are not fit to mix an artist’s colours, or to fetch 
a load of clay into a sculptor’s studio, or sweep 
up his floor, write about ‘ chiar-oscuro,’ and ‘flesh 
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tints,’ and ‘ foregrounds,’ and ‘ backgrounds,’ and 
‘perspective,’ and the ‘ draped,’ and ‘ the nude,’ 
and serve them all up together, as a Scotch 
cook does the beans, the pease, and the turnips 
in a hotch-potch. And as for their notions of 
sculpture. Bah! The figure-head of a ship, or a 
wooden Highlander at the doorway of a snuff 
shop, is something they can appreciate, but a 
nude Venus or Apollo is utterly beyond them.” 
‘‘ What amuses me,” said O’Monaghan, “is 
the manner in which these wiseacres disagree. 
A friend of mine has just published a book, 
which one critic declares to be lively and fasci- 
nating, and which another pronounces to be dreary 
and dull, a third gives up a page of his journal 
to a discussion of its merits and demerits, while 
a fourth dismisses it summarily in one sentence; 
last of all, a fifth insinuates that, good as the 
work is, he, the critic, could have written an infi- 
nitely better one if he had condescended to try.” 
‘‘ But what better can be expected?” inter- 
posed Mr. Wordy, ‘‘ The critics have too much to 
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do ; too many books are published, and they have 
no time to read a tenth part of them, so they 
write at them, instead of about them. Some of 
them never cut the leaves, and forthwith sell 
the books that they abuse at a fourth of the pub- 
lising price, to help to pay their butcher’s bills.” 

‘‘ Weartists are better off,’’ said Herbert, ‘* we 
don’t give away our paintings and statues for 
the sake of an opinion, as authors give away 
their books.”’ 

** Bedad,” said O’ Monaghan, “I should’nt like 
to be an author. If I am a fishmonger, selling 
good fish, or a baker selling good bread, it would 
be a libel or a slander, I don’t know which, if a 
malicious fellow were to stand opposite my door 
and proclaim to the passers-by that my fish were 
stale, or my bread of short weight and inferior 
quality. But it seems to me that anyone may 
libel an author with impunity.”’ 

“There is too much reviewing and book notic- 
ing,” said Mr. Wordy. ‘If ever I establish a 
periodical of my own, which I hope to do, one of 
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these days, I shall only criticise books and pic- 
tures on rare occasions. Ifa book be very good, 
I shall praise it, and justify my praise; and if it 
be very bad, I shall condemn it, and justify my 
opinion by proof. All the mediocre and trum- 
pery books I shall clear out of my office, and sell 
for waste paper, if it so please me.”’ 

By this time the sounds of the pianoforte were 
heard in the drawing-room, and O’Monaghan, 
anxious to be near to and to exchange words 
with the fair young woman whom he admired 
for her beauty and respected for her father’s 
money, rose up with alacrity as Mr. Haughton 
suggested that they should “join the ladies.” 
They found the elder Miss Haughton at the 
instrument and Lady Augusta Pippins engaged 
in an animated conversation with Mrs. Haughton 
and her younger daughter, which suddenly ceased 
as the gentlemen entered. 

Lord O’ Monaghan was fond of music, and was 
never guilty of the discourtesy of talking when a 
lady either sang or played.’ He went straight up 
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to the piano where Miss Euphemia sat, and put 
himself in an attitude of attention. But the 
piece was all but played out, and he had scarcely 
time to admire the excellence and delicacy of 
her execution when the performance ceased. 

‘‘T have heard, Miss Haughton,” he said, 
“that you sing as well as you play.” 

“T can sing Scotch songs indifferently well,” 
she replied. ‘‘ Both my father and my mother 
like them, my mother more especially, and I do 
my best to sing them as well as possible, to please 
them. More than that, I like Scotch music my- 
self, and think no music in the world equals it.” 

‘“‘ Except the Irish,” said O’ Monaghan ; ‘“ but. 
there’s a great resemblance between the two. Do 
you know any Irish songs ?” 

‘““A few; but my sister Esther sings them 
better than I do.” 

“The darling!” thought his Lordship to 
himself, and then said, ‘“ Will you sing me a 
Scotch song ? and perhaps your sister will after- 
wards sing an Irish one.” 
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At the first notes of the prelude to the beau- 
tiful air of “My Nannie oh!” which Miss 
Euphemia proceeded to try over in obedience to 
the request, her mother, who was still listening 
to Lady Augusta, put her hand on her friend’s 
arm, saying, 

“Hush! my leddy; I canna thole to hear 
onyane talk when there’s a sang to be sung.” 

“No doubt,” replied Lady Augusta; ‘“ but 
what’s thole ?”’ 

‘** Just to bear, or endure, or tolerate, or suffer, 
ye ken. Hush! The lassie sings weel, and I 
love to hear her.” 

‘“* My Nannie oh!” one of the most beautiful 
love songs in any language, whether as regards 
the melody or the honest, independent, hopeful 
and tender sentiment of the poetry, was sung in 
a style that Sims Reeves could not have excelled, 
and that compelled even the garrulous Lady 
Augusta to silence. 

“Compared to this,” said Mr. Little, quoting 
Burns, “ ‘ Italian trills are tame.’ ” 
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“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Haughton ; “ but 
how came you, a lawyer and an Englishman, to 
be a reader of Burns? ”’ 

‘The profession of the law does not, I hope, 
disqualify a man from loving poetry, nor is there 
any reason why an Englishman should not admire 
the genius of a Scotsman. I have read every 
line of Burns, and completely mastered, as far as 
the sense goes, the difficulties of the language. 
I only wish I could master the difficulties of the 
pronunciation.” 

‘There you beat me,” said Mr. Haughton. 
‘Though I could not have a more admirable 
teacher than my wife, if 1 wished to learn all the 
beauties of her homely Doric, I have been but a 
poor scholar, and find English quite good enough 
for me.” 

‘‘The English is no so tender as the Scotch,” 
interposed Mrs. Haughton. ‘ An Englishman 
talks of ‘a pretty little girl,’ a Scotsman of ‘a 
bonnie wee lassie.’ Which is the better of the 
twa?” 
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“The Scotch, certainly,” said Lady Augusta. 
‘“‘T am above prejudice, you see ; but who was 
Robert Burns ?” 

“A ploughman,” said Mrs. Haughton, “ and 
such a ploughman! An honour alike to hu- 
manity and to poetry. Effie, my dearie, gie’s 
anither sang.”’ 

It was not a song of Burns that Effie selected 
for her second performance, but the “ Flowers of 
the Forest,” the wierd, wild and pathetic lament 
of the lasses of the Scottish borders for the loss of 
their lovers on the fatal field of Flodden, a song 
that was popular three centuries before Burns 
was born, and that will prohably contmue to he 
popular as long as there are any Scotsmen left 
in the world. 

“Very sad and very beautiful,” said Lady 
Augusta, when the song ended. 

‘* Enough to make a fellow feel bad,” said 
Lancelot Wyld, making his voice heard for the 
first time. ‘I should like something jollier.” 

“¢The Chickaleery Cove,’ I suppose?” said 
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his cousin Herbert, “or ‘I saw Esau,’ or some- 
thing of that detestable sort?” 

“T shouldn’t mind,” said Lancelot. ‘* Any- 
thing to make a fellow laugh rather than cry.” 

“T like to laugh as well as anybody,” said 
Tord O’Monaghan, “but I hate stupidity and 
vulgarity. English comic songs are a disgrace, 
but our Irish comic songs have really some fun 
in them, without vulgarity. Take the ‘ Widow 
Machree,’ or ‘ Rory O’More,” or the ‘Groves of 
Blarney,’ for instance. Miss Ettie,” he added, 
turning suddenly to the young lady, ‘I have 
heard that you can sing some of the songs of ny 
country. Don’t let Scotland carry away all the 
honours.”’ 

‘“T can’t sing half so well as my sister,” she 
replied. ‘I have neither her voice nor her 
power of expression; but I will do my best. 
You mentioned the ‘Widow Machree’—jolly, 
isn’t it? Shall I sing that, or ‘ Kathleen, you ‘re 
going to leave me’? I like the last best.” _ 

“Sing it then,” replied his Lordship, “and 

13 * 
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show the English that a genuine Irish song can 
be comical without being stupid.” 

Miss Esther sang the song without making 
any preliminary difficulties, and sang it well, 
with proper emphasis and arch yet tender ex- 
pression. 

Lord O’ Monaghan was so delighted that he 
asked for the ‘‘ Widow Machree.” She sang 
that also, and when she came to the lines 


“Take my advice, darling Widow Machree, 
And with my advice—faith, I wish you’d take me !”’ 


Lord O’ Monaghan, bending his head till his lips 
almost touched her beautiful fair hair, repeated 
in a whisper, heard of none but herself, “‘ 1 wish 
you'd take me.” 

Kttie understood the full meaning of the em- 
phasis, and felt in her heart a slight increase of 
its ordinary palpitation, and was aware that she 
blushed. When she rose from the instrument 
Lord O’Monaghan thought she never looked so 
lovely before. 

Though a mercenary man and a fortune 
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hunter, he was not so wholly mercenary as 
to be devoid of natural affection, and taking 
his heart into the confidence of his head, he 
confessed that he would gladly marry Esther 
Haughton if she had not a sixpence in the world, 
and wished at the same time that he had the 
wealth of the world to lavish at her feet. 

Miss Esther that evening, before retiring to 
rest, expressed her opinion to her mother and 
sister that Lord O’Monaghan was “awfully 
nice,” and Lord O’Monaghan determined that, 
come what would, he would make a formal 
proposal to Mr. Haughton for the hand of his 
daughter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


It strikes the mind or the memory of the author 
as he reaches this point of his narrative that he 
has a great many love affairs on hand, besides, 
perhaps, a love affair or two not yet mentioned, 
that may grow out of the elucidation of the 
mystery of the Ravelstone peerage. 

But in the world of facts, as well as in the 
world of fiction, there are always a great many 
love affairs in operation, to make men and women 
happy or miserable, as the case may be—or a 
little of both, perhaps —and that must of necessity 
be in operation, unless the present generation is 
to be the last, and the value of all the royal or 
imperial crowns in the world is to be reduced to 
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ten years’ purchase, or to that of a dinner eaten 
last week. 

In these pages have to be unravelled Mr. 
Oscar Lebrun’s secret attachment to Miss 
Euphemia Haughton; Miss Esther’s not quite 
so secret to Lord O’Monaghan; Mr. Lancelot 
Wyld’s projected mesalliance with the much 
too fascinating Patty Tidy; Mr. Joe Tidy’s 
entanglement with the faithless Matilda Jen- 
nings; and last of all, the real or fancied passion 
entertained by Mr. Herbert Haughton, the pos- 
sible heir to a peerage, for the lady whom he 
thinks the incarnation of divine as well as human 
beauty, who sits or stands to him in the nude as 
a imodel in his studio. But whether all these 
people mate, or whether any of them mate, or 
whether the course of their true love—or their 
supposed true love—runs smooth or otherwise, 
will appear hereafter. 

Meanwhile, events hurry us on elsewhere, and 


the exigencies of our story—while these people 
are billing and cooing, or wish to be billing and 
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cooing, or are rejoicing, or despairing-- remove 
us for awhile from their sphere, and compel the 
writer—and the reader, if he or she follow him— 
to concentrate a little attention upon incidents 
not connected with their present loves, but which 
may nevertheless affect their future fortunes. 

A peerage, as matters goin this respectable old 
country, is something, and a hundred thousand 
pounds is something that, to many strong minds 
—perhaps not the very strongest—may seem 
greater still. 

So Mr. Octavius Little, having nothing very 
important to detain him in England which could 
not be performed by his partners or clerks, made 
preparations for his departure to Paris. 

It has already been seen that Mr. Little was 
an obstinate old practitioner, and that whenever 
an idea took full possession of his mind, he loved 
it because it had taken possession, and was not to 
be deterred from acting upon it or following it 
out to its conclusions by the arguments or re- 
monstrances of anybody. 
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The sensation caused by the disappearance of 
Mr. Rigglesby had subsided, he had arranged 
all he had to arrange in that matter with regard 
to Mr. Haughton’s habilities in the unfortunate 
Bank, and he therefore resolved to undertake 
without further delay the long-deferred journey 
on which he had set his mind. 

Mr. Haughton did not originally wish him to 
take any trouble or go to any expense in the 
matter of the lost branch of the Ravelstone tree ; 
but when two months had elapsed without any 
news of the missing steamer, his dislike to the 
inquiry diminished every day. 

He did not wish to become a Peer ; he did not 
particularly care to inherit the money of Mr. 
Molyneux—and inherit it, he said, by a “ fluke” 
—but in spite of himself he could not wholly 
repress his curiosity to know what had become 
of his father’s brother. 

At last the inquiries which Mr. Little had 
resolved to make on his own account ceased to 
be distasteful to him; and when it ceased to be 
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distasteful it began to be agreeable, and ultimately 
it grew to be a belief in his mind that it was his 
duty to undertake it; and when the lawyer 
suggested to him, that instead of taking his own 
son along with him—as originally intended, and 
merely that he should act as an interpreter—he 
should take Mr. Herbert Haughton, not in that 
capacity merely, but as one greatly interested 
in the discovery of the truth, Mr. Haughton 
acquiesced in the proposal, subject only to the 
condition that Herbert was willing to undertake 
the journey, and that the inquiries should be 
wholly undertaken at his, Mr. Haughton’s, cost. 

It speedily appeared that there would be no 
difficulty on either of these accounts, for Herbert 
told his father that he would be glad to ac- 
company Mr. Little, or even to proceed alone on 
the mission ; and Mr. Little, knowing his client’s 
pride, consented to be paid his costs for the 
journey, but absolutely refused to be paid for his 
time and labour. 

“T take it as a holiday,” he said, when Mr. 
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Haughton tried to argue the point with him, 
‘and I shall combine business with pleasure; 
and Mr. Herbert, I take it, will do more of the 
business than I shall, and will have his pleasure 
to boot. Itis a grand thing to travel with an 
object—at least I think so, old as I am, and I 
should be much disappointed in Mr. Herbert if, 
with his young blood, he did not jump at the 
opportunity of seeing the world in a foreign 
country.” 

Mrs. Haughton was even more delighted than 
her son with the idea of the journey, for though 
her husband objected to be a peer, she by no 
meuns objected to be a peeress, and thought that 
Herbert would look even more sharply after the 
interests of the family than the lawyer. 

While they were on their way Mr. Haughton 
took a step that seemed to himself to savour of 
boldness, but which he thought was a right step 
to take as a man and a gentleman. He wrote to 
Lady Ravelstone, whom he had never seen, and 
with whom he had never had any intercourse 
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whatever, to condole with her on her grievous 
and irreparable losses, and to ask if he might be 
permitted to call upon her. 

An answer came in due course in a letter with 
a very broad black border, stating that Lady 
Ravelstone would be happy to see her kinsman. 
Mr. Haughton went in deep mourning, though 
he objected to mourning as Hamlet did to his 
“inky cloak,” and found a very stately and 
handsome woman, who received him with all 
the grace and delicacy of an accomplished 
countess (though she was only a tailor’s daugh- 
ter), and who put him at his ease in a moment. 

She was deeply moved at the interview. Mr. 
Haughton was as deeply moved as she, but like 
a man of business as he was, after the first few 
preliminary courtesies had been exchanged, he 
went straight to the point, and, like a gentle- 
man, he put the business in the most agreeable 
form. 

“You know, Lady Ravelstone,” he said, “ that 
I may or may not be the heir to the peerage long 
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enjoyed by your lamented husband. I certainly 
wish, with all my heart, that I were not ; but 
as I said, I may be, and if I am—and for the 
moment let us consider, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that | am the undoubted and undisputed 
heir—TI wish to ask you, as one deeply interested 
in the fortunes of a bereaved lady with six 
daughters, all of my kin, whether the strictest 
legal interpretation of your father’s will, if 
insisted upon by me as probable heir to the 
peerage, would be injurious to you and your 
tender family?” 

‘Mr. Haughton,” she replied, ‘‘ | know what 
you mean. If you are the heir to the pecrage, 
a hundred thousand pounds left by my father to 
the heir will go to you. If there is another heir 
between you and that heritage, it will go to the 
other person, whoever he may be. My father 
did not mean it to be so; but I have had the 
best legal opinions on the subject and I find it 
is 80.” 

“Madame,” said Mr. Haughton, “I am a 
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man of business ; some people say I am a very 
hard man of business, but Iam not hard. On 
the contrary, I have many soft corners in my 
heart, and I wish to tell you—not exactly, though 
partly, as a man of business, but entirely as a 
kinsman and a sympathising friend—that if I 
prove to be the heir of the Ravelstones, I will 
not touch the hundred thousand pounds left by 
your father, acting without proper legal advice 
or true knowledge of what he was doing, but 
will resign it, or hand it over to you for your 
benefit and that of your daughters.”’ 

“Mr. Haughton,” said the lady, while a big 
tear gathered in each corner of her large grey 
eyes, ‘‘] have met a great many men of high 
and low standing, Dukes, and Earls, and all the 
rest of them, but I never met a man who so 
fully impressed me with the idea that he was a 
true gentleman in his heart as yourself. I 
appreciate the nobleness of your offer. I hope 
you are the next heir to a peerage that you will 
adorn ; but I positively and absolutely refuse to 
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accept the money. It was intended for the 
peerage, and to the peerage it must go; and do 
not think, Mr. Haughton, that I make any 
sacrifice in this matter. My father was a very 
rich man, though only a tailor !” 

‘Pardon me, madame ; I don’t object to any 
man’s business. Adam was a gardener.” 

“And a tailor also,” said the lady, with a 
faint smile like moonlight over her pleasant 
features. ‘‘ My father was a rich man, as I have 
said, and left more than a quarter of a million 
sterling, so that I have at least a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds left for my family, inde- 
pendently of the hundred thousand pounds that 
is gone for the heir of the Ravelstones. I am 
glad it is gone. It is gone where it ought to go, 
whether you or someone else be the person to 
benefit by it. Excuse me if I say I most 
sincerely hope and pray that you may be the 
person. A nobleman ought to have a noble 
heart, Mr. Haughton, and your offer has con- 
vinced me that vou have one.”’ 
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As she spoke she held out her hand to Mr. 
Haughton, who pressed it cordially, but not too 
cordially, lest he should have led her to suspect 
that the money question had influenced over 
much his new-born friendship. 

‘Will you excuse me,”’ she added, ‘‘if I ask 
whether any efforts are being made by anybody 
to discover who is the real heir? 1 know all 
the family history, though I have known it but 
recently, and I can only say, if you are not the 
next in succession, I hope it will be somebody 
like you ?” 

Mr. Haughton explained what Mr. Little had 
undertaken to do in the matter, and promised to 
let her know from time to time the result of the 
inquiries which that gentleman had set on foot. 

‘* Before you go, Mr. Haughton,” she said, as 
she noticed a movement on his part betokening 
that he was about to take his leave, “ will you 
let me introduce my three little ones, the least 
of the six, to you; the elder ones are at 
school.’’ 
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“I shall be delighted. I have no very little 
ones about me just now; I wish I had; and I 
also wish, my dear lady—if you will permit me 
to call you so—that one of these little ones had 
been a boy. It would have saved a deal of 
trouble about the Ravelstone peerage.” 

The little ones duly made their appearance, 
and were made severally to promise, with their 
mother’s approbation, that they would pay a 
visit to Mrs. Haughton and her daughters, 
‘in Grosvenor Square, ere many days were over. 

Both parties to the interview were pleased with 
each other, and Mr. Haughton, who by no means 
scorned or made light of the hundred thousand 
pounds, was far more reconciled to the idea of 
inheriting it than he was when he first sought 
an interview with the late Lord’s widow. 

To have taken a hundred thousand pounds 
from her and her family, if there was nothing 
left, would have been in his eyes a cowardly, if 
not a base and cruel, robbery. But if there were 
a hundred and fifty thousand pounds behind, 

II. 14 
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intact and untouchable, that was another matter, 
and it pleased him greatly to know, on such 
unimpeachable authority as that of Lady Ravel- 
stone, that such was the case. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Mr. Hersert Haventon and Mr. Little made 
but short stay in Paris, just sufficient to enable 
the young sculptor to visit some of its most 
remarkable public buildings and historical sites, 
-and to study the gay, fluttering, feverish life of 
the Boulevards, the cafés, the restaurants, and 
the theatres, all in such marked contrast to the 
dingy, unsocial life of the great and dreary 
wilderness of London. 

Had either of them been a politician, there 
would have been something of more importance 
to study than the buzz of a frivolous capital, for 


the first faint ominous rumble of the thunder 
14 #* 
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that preluded the tempestuous war against 
Prussia was beginning to be heard, and there 
were lurid clouds and streaks of forked fire on 
the far political horizon to be seen of those who 
had eyes to see or telescopes to look through. 

But neither of the travellers thought much 
about these things, and acting upon the hints 
given by old Admiral MacTavish at the ‘‘ Rag,” 
they made the best of their way to Bordeaux, 
which they resolved to make their head-quarters 
for a time. 

They had inquiries which might be intricate 
and tedious to make among the petits vignerons 
of the village of Margaux and the neighbour- 
hood, where it was supposed that, sixty years 
previously, the missing Englishman had fallen in 
love, married, and become a Frenchman, and 
Bordeaux was a convenient centre of operations. 
The fair city had special attractions for Herbert 
Haughton. He remembered that it had, for three 
hundred years, been an English capital, and that 
around it clustered the memory of many stirring 
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scenes in English, or rather Norman-English, 
history. 

Among his strongest literary attachments were 
the works of Montaigne, in which he was not 
peculiar, for everyone worthy to enjoy the 
masterpieces of the world’s literature loves Mon- 
taigne, or, if he have not read or studied him, 
has a joy to come. 

Shakspeare wrote his autograph in a copy of 
“Florio” —the book belongs to the City of 
London—and some of the mighty dramatist’s 
noblest thoughts were lights that were kindled 
at Montaigne’s candle—or, if the reader prefer 
the grander word, at Montaigne’s lamp. 

Herbert found that his high appreciation of 
Montaigne was shared by Mr. Little, who did 
not know, however, that Montaigne was buried 
in Bordeaux, and that his sculptured effigies 
were to be seen in the church of the Feuillants. 

Thither the young man and the old one 
repaired on the following morning, on a pious 
pilgrimage, which, perhaps, Mr. Little’s prosaic 
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clients, whom he had seen through many legal 
scrapes and difficulties, might not. have approved 
or even thought of without a misgiving that he 
was too literary for a lawyer. 

But, if the truth must be told, Mr. Little 
thought a great deal more of the choice wines of 
Bordeaux than of the historical, legendary, or 
literary antiquities of the city; and having done 
homage at the shrine of Montaigne, he returned 
with Herbert to lunch, with the determination 
to order a bottle of the choicest Burgundy that 
the old city could afford. 

He did not know, with all his knowledge, that 
Bordeaux and Burgundy wines did not grow 
from the same grape, and were as different as 
chalk and cheese, beef and mutton, salmon and 
cod, or roses and lilies. 

Great, therefore, was his surprise when the 
landlord, in full costume as chef of his own 
ewisine, with white cap and white apron and 
rubicund face, answered the summons con- 
veyed to him through the garcon, for his 
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personal attendance, and announced, when a 
bottle of his best Burgundy was demanded, that 
he had no Burgundy in his cellars, and would 
not do any guests of his the indignity of putting 
such “trash ’’ before them. 

‘“‘Tf,”’ he said, “‘ Monsieur desires any choice 
Wines, wines of the best crus, I can give him 
Pauillac, good; Leoville, excellent; Cos d’Hstour- 
nel, very excellent; Chateau Lafitte, very superb, 
or Chateau Margaux, not to be surpassed by any 
wine in the cellar of King, Pope, or Emperor. 
But Burgundy, oh no! Le vin de Bourgogne 
est capiteux. It mounts to the head. Pardonnex 
mot, Messieurs,”’ he added, apologetically, ‘‘ you 
should not come to Bordeaux for Burgundy. I 
speak in your interest, not in mine. Let those 
drink Burgundy who like it. I don’t. I want 
to live as long as I can, so I drink Bordeaux. 
But Burgundy, oh no, cela monte a la téte.”’ 

‘*T like this fellow,’ said Herbert, ‘he has 
no interest in palming off one wine more than 
another. We are in the Bordeaux country, so 
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let us drink Bordeaux. When I’m in the 
Highlands of Scotland I drink whiskey. Here in 
Bordeaux, let us have the best that Bordeaux 
affords. Let us try some Chateau Margauz.” 

‘‘ Monsieur will understand,” said the land- 
lord, ‘‘that there is Margauz, and Chateau 
Margaux ; which will Monsieur prefer? I have 
some excellent Margaur, as good a wine as a 
man need drink at three francs a bottle, but the 
Chateau Margaux, which I have is twelve franks 
a bottle. Which does Monsieur desire?” 

Which do you drink yourself ?’’ inquired 
Herbert. 

“ Margaux, without the Chateau,” replied the 
landlord, “I can’t afford the expensive wines, but 
travellers have their peculiaritjes, you see, and 
they prefer the wine that costs the most money. I 
have a conscience moi, you see, and as Monsieur 
confides in me, I say the Margaux at three francs 
is fit for a Prince. If you like to pay twelve 
for Chateau Margaua, I will send it to you, and 
it is equally cheap, considering the quality. 
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There is a difference. Jugez pour vous mémes. 
But if there is one thing in the world in which 
people without knowledge pretend to be wise, 
it is wine. O'est ridicule, mais cest vravl 
There ’s scarcely one man in ten who knows 
good wine from bad!” 

‘Give us one of each,’ said Mr. Little, 
when the conversation was explained to him; 
and turning to Herbert, he added, ‘‘ what’s the 
good of travelling if you don’t learn something 
as you go? I am rebuked in re Burgundy, 
and the verdict is against me. So we’ll try the 
two Margauz for the sake of experimental 
knowledge.” 

The Margaux turned out to be fully deserving 
of all the praise the landlord had bestowed upon 
it ; and Mr. Little determined to order a hogs- 
head of it. ‘‘ It is just as good,” he remarked to 
Herbert, ‘‘as the Chateau Margaux which I get 
from London at a hundred and eight shillings 
the dozen, and which I don’t believe to be en- 
titled to the prefix of Chateau at all. Now 
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having enjoyed the excelsus, let us try the excel- 
sior.” 

The landlord reappeared with the Chateau 
Margaux in his hand, carefully, as beseemed its 
excellence. 

‘“T have drawn the bouchon, as Messieurs 
will see, and allowed the small quantity of gas 
to escape that filled the space between the top 
of the wine, and the bottom of the cork, and I 
have submitted the bottle to the action of a 
gentle warmth. Messieurs,” he added, “ will you 
believe it, there was a party of Americans here 
last week, who insisted upon putting ice into 
Chateau Laffitte. Les barbares!”’ 

Mr. Little’s knowledge of French was so very 
meagre that Herbert had to translate for him 
whenever the landlord exceeded a short sen- 
tence. He was highly amused with the land- 
lord’s indignation against the Americans, for the 
barbarism of icing claret, which, however, is not 
peculiar to Americans, but afflicts Englishmen 
also, as anybody may understand who has 
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ever drunk, or seen anybody else drink the vile 
English mixture called claret-cup, or noticed in 
the tavern windows of London streets the an- 
nouncement of “Iced Claret,’’ at four pence 
per glass. 

The two gentlemen pronounced the Chateau 
Margauz to be worthy of all the eulogies passed 
upon it. 

‘‘ Napoleon III. had no better wine in his 
cellar, nor the Pope either,” said the landlord. 

Next morning the travellers hired a vehicle 
to drive to the village of Margaux, with the 
intention of remaining two or three days, if they 
found a comfortable hotel, or even auberge, and 
of making the inquiries which they had come to 
France to institute. It was a pleasant drive of 
two hours or less, through vineyards nearly all 
the way, vineyards of stunted little vines, two 
feet high, not half so picturesque-looking as the 
hop-gardens of Kent, vineyards wholly unen- 
closed by fence, hedge, or any visible boundaries 
and stretching on both sides of the highway, 
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like seas of verdure, as far as the eye could 
reach. Their Bordeaux landlord had informed 
them that there was but one inn in the village, 
almost opposite the entrance gate of the famous 
Chateau. They found it as described, with the 
sign of the “ Rising Sun,” and over the door 
a veritable bush, or ‘‘ buisson”’ still to be seen in 
rural villages or small towns in France, to denote 
that wine is to be sold within, and to exemplify 
the truth, or the reverse of the old proverb that 
says, ‘* Le bon vin n'a pas besoin de buisson.” 
Very prim and formal was the appearance of 
the famous Chateau, of an architecture akin to 
that of a country house in a child’s box of toys, 
and with trees as straitly cut and methodical, as 
the miniature imitations of shrubs that are plea- 
sant to the fancy at seven years of age. But 
reserving the Chateau for a future time, and 
turning into the inn, they found very clean and 
snug accommodation, and came to the conclusion 
that their lot had fallen in a pleasant place ; a 
conclusion that was amply confirmed by the well- 
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cooked cotelettes, and the omeleties aux fines herbes 
that were placed before them, for their dejeuner a 
la fourchette and by the bottle of good vin de 
Grave which they ordered to accompany it. 

As they sat leisurely over their repast, Mr. 
Little unfolded his plan of operations to his com- 
panion. 

‘‘As this is the only place of public enter- 
tainment in the village, I judge it is a cabaret,— 
is not that the word ?—as well as an inn, or hotel, 
and that here, in the evening, the men, young 
and old, of the place assemble to drink, talk, and 
discuss the news, it strikes me that it would 
be a good thing if you who speak the language 
so perfectly would mingle with them, and talk 
to them. If there be any old man among the 
number, or one still living in the village with a me- 
mory extending back for sixty years, you might 
find out from him whether any remembrance or 
tradition of an Englishman who married a girl 
of the place, more than half a century ago, sur- 
vives to the present day. I wish to Heaven I 
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could speak French half as well as you do, and 
I’d undertake to find out in two days, whatever 
there isto be found out. But on second thoughts, 
I wonder it did not strike me before. Surely 
I cannot be losing my wits! If an Englishman 
married in this village, within a hundred years 
ago, there must be a civic registry of the event 
somewhere, either in the village or the chief town 
of the department or arrondissement.” 

‘“‘' Yes,” said Herbert, “possibly two registers, 
the civil and the ecclesiastical. But we can pur- 
sue that part of the inquiry as well as the other 
and both at the same time. As for me, there 
is nothing I like better than to mix with the 
country people, and interchange ideas with them. 
This can’t be done in England. Ifa man in the 
dress of a gentleman were to go into a tap-room 
in an English village, among farm-labourers and 
workmen, nobody would speak to him, or if he 
spoke to them, nobody would answer, except in 
short sharp sentences, all meaning ‘Don’t talk 
to us, you are not one of us, we have no idea in 
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common with you, go to your hotel or club, 
anywhere you like, among your equals, who 
wear good coats, but don’t come among us, we 
don’t like you, we don’t want you.’ But in 
France there is not the same difference of class. 
The man of a low class considers himself as 
good as the man of a high class, or a sup- 
posed high class, and there is no barrier to 
separate them. Fancy an English private soldier 
sitting down to drink in the same public room as 
an English captain! Why the captain would 
feel inclined to have the man turned out of the 
army instanter, or put into the black-hole, or 
something of the kind. But in France and Ger- 
many Jack’s as good as his master, and often 
thinks himself better.” 

“You are quite correct about England, but 
as regards France I know nothing, though | 
shall doubtless learn something before I return 
home. I suppose the evening will be the best 
time to catch the villagers together ; meanwhile, 
suppose we call upon the curé, and ascertain 
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if there is any register of marriages in his 
keeping?” 

This was an obvious preliminary to all future 
inquiry, and there was no difficulty in finding the 
reverend gentleman. They were received with 
great courtesy, and informed, if they could fix a 
date, (which they did between the years 1802 
and 1809,) that the result of the search in the 
register should be made known to them on the fol- 
lowing morning at the Sole Levant. The curé, a 
rubicund, joyous looking gentleman in the sunny 
afternoon of life, whose appearance indicated 
that he did not despise the good things of this 
world, in preparing his parishioners for the better 
things of the next, was as good as his word, and 
by breakfast time next morning, sent the tra- 
vellers an extract from the register, in which 
it appeared that Arthur D’Autun an Eng- 
lishman, and a naturalised Frenchman, had 
espoused, with all the rites and ceremonies of 
the Holy Catholic Church, Therése Lebrun, 
third daughter of the Citoyen Jacques Lebrun, 
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of the village of Margaux, in the month of 
November, 1804. 

‘‘Tt appears to me,” said the lawyer, after a 
few minute’s cogitation, as he held the docu- 
ment in his hand and read it twice or three 
times carefully over, ‘“‘that if this be the 
register of the marriage of the man we are in 
search of, he must have changed both his 
religion and his name.” 

“ Yes,” said Herbert, ‘and all for love! Why 
not? The word‘ Haughton,’ spelled in the English 
fashion, would seem rather barbarous to a French- 
man’s eyes—too many consonants, you know— 
and would readily resolve itself into ‘ Autun.’ ” 

“The name of a French town,” interposed 
Mr. Little. ‘* Wasn’t that profane old charlatan, 
Prince Talleyrand, once Bishop of Autun ? 
D’ Autun sounds well.” 

‘“‘T suppose the ‘ De’ was added to make it 
appear uristocratic—Monsieur D’Autun! I like 
my great uncle’s grand airs, and hope he lived 
happily with Thérese Lebrun, who, I suppose, 

LI. 15 
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must have been a beauty, if she induced him to 
forsake his profession, his friends, his religion, 
his relatives, his home, his country, and all his 
worldly prospects, for her sake.”’ 

‘Our next task,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ must be 
to discover whether he remained in France, 
whether he had any family, and, if he had, 
whether any of them survive, and who they 
are, what they are, and where they are. I 
think we are on the right track; but I wish I 
was wholly satisfied that D’Autun and Haughton 
were the same person.” 

‘J think that the similarity of sound, con- 
joined with the identity of the Christian name 
and the fact that he was an Englishman, amount 
to all but positive proof.”’ 

‘Very nearly positive. I think, under all 
the circumstances, that we cannot do better than 
tell the curé the whole story. Suppose we ask 
him to dinner ? He looks like a man who has 
been at many a good feast, and would have no 
objection to be at another.” 
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*‘ Better than our original plan of picking 
up the gossip of the place in the public room.” 

“Yes, much better; and besides the priest, 
we must look up the village notazre, or avocat, 
or whatever he may be called, and if the two are 
on good terms, invite them both.” 

‘“I thought,” said Herbert, ‘“ that lawyers 
never did anything for nothing, and that you 
knew it. Let the man of law be consulted and 
have his fee for any information he can give us. 
Invite him to dinner afterwards if you like.” 

“Young man, you are preternaturally saga- 
cious for your age,’ answered Mr. Little. 
“You ought to have been a lawyer yourself, 
and should not have wasted your talents on clay 
and marble.” 

It turned out, however, when inquiries were 
made, that the village was not rich or populous 
enough to indulge in the luxury of a lawyer, 
and that the local business, such as there was of 
it, was transacted at Bordeaux. 


So the travellers fell back upon the curé, who 
15 * 
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accepted the invitation to dinner, was genial and 
communicative, was a connoisseur in wine, and 
only drank Margaux at his own expense, Chateau 
Margaux at that of other people. 

Monsieur D’Autun, the Englishman, whom 
he had never seen, lived, he had heard, to a 
good old age, and had a family of one son and 
two daughters. He was an excellent citizen, 
and made good wine, and saved up a little 
money, with which he added to his wife’s few 
acres. 

His widow was still alive and in possession of 
the vineyard. Her daughters, both unmarried, 
remained with her and assisted in the manage- 
ment of her small property. Her son had died 
at a comparatively early age, and left one child, 
a boy, now in his twenty-seventh year, who had 
developed a taste for mechanical pursuits, and 
had gone, he thought, to England. 

Madame D’Autun, the grandmother, was a 
very excellent and venerable person, added the 
curé, and he would have much pleasure in 
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asking her permission to bring the two English 
gentlemen to see her. 

The promised interview was speedily arranged 
by the curé, and on the following morning the 
three proceeded to Madame D’Autun’s house. 
The curé informed them that, according to the 
tradition of the village, the Englishman had 
added the name of his wife’s family to his own, 
and was always spoken of as M. D’Autun 
Lebrun; possibly, the curé thought, to identify 
himself more particularly with France and with 
the wife he loved so well, though on this point 
the curé could not speak with certainty. 

Madame D’Autun Lebrun had passed the 
allotted span of human life by at least ten 
summers, but carried her years as if they were 
not burdensome. Her two daughters looked 
almost as old as herself, and all three exhibited 
in their declining age the unmistakable remnants 
of a beauty that in youth must have been con- 
siderable. 

Madame Lebrun was wholly ignorant of her 
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husband’s real family name as spelled in English. 
She knew nothing whatever of his connections or 
his early history, except that in his youth he 
had been an officer in the naval service of Great 
Britain, had been taken prisoner of war, and had 
preferred, for love of her, to make France his 
permanent home, and renounce his country. 

Mr. Herbert Haughton and Mr. Little saw 
enough in these little revelations to convince 
them that they were on the right track to the 
discovery of the heir to the Ravelstone peerage, 
and that the grandson of Madame D’Autun 
Lebrun was in all human probability the man. 

But the excellent old lady could give no 
other information about him, except that he was 
in England—she did not know where—that he 
was an irregular correspondent, and that she 
had not heard of him for a twelvemonth, but 
she knew that he was earning his bread as a 
“mecanicien.” 

‘Lebrun?’’ said Mr. Little to Herbert 
Haughton, scratching his head, as if a scratch 
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would arouse a remembrance; “have I not 
heard of a Lebrun in the employ of your 
father? It is very odd; I know most people in 
Swinston, and [ think I know Lebrun, a gentle- 
manly young man, very superior to his class.”’ 

‘‘T never heard of him,” said Herbert ; “ but 
then I do not often go to Swinston, and know 
nothing of my father’s business or my father’s 
people. But it would certainly be curious if 
your surmise should prove correct. But it can’t 
be. If Lebrun—or Mr. D’Autun Lebrun, if 
this be his true name—who you think is in my 
father’s employ, knows himself, who he is and 
what he is, would he not have made known his 
relationship to the family ?” 

‘“T can’t say,” replied the lawyer. ‘‘ He may 
not know, and if he does know he may have 
reasons for not appearing to know. We live in 
a queer world, Mr. Herbert, and the wildest 
vagaries, eccentricities, and departures from the 
straight mathematical line of common sense, 
reason, probability, self-interest, propriety, deco- 
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rum, and all the rest of it, never surprise me. 
In the affairs which I have to investigate in my 
profession, or which fall from time to time 
under my notice, there is often a wildness and 
an improbability that would startle a novelist 
or a novel reader.” 

‘ Well,” replied Herbert, “the information 
we have obtained is important. The next thing 
it strikes me that we have to do, will have to be 
done in Swinston. We must find the Lebrun of 
that place, if there be such a man, and ascertain 
whether he is the D’ Autun Lebrun of this place.” 

“Right,” said Mr. Little. ‘I think the law 
‘has lost a limb in you, anyhow, and that you 
might, if you had been trained in my office, 
have become a first-rate attorney, if you had not 
preferred to be a barrister.” 

“TY should have preferred to be a barrister,” 
replied Herbert. ‘But touching this Lebrun 
D’Autun, or D’Autun Lebrun, or Haughton— 
if he be the man that he may be, what will my 
father say?” 
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“He will be glad to escape a peerage and 
remain in his darling House of Commons,” said 
the lawyer; “ofthat I am quite confident.” 

‘* And my lady mother?” 

‘“‘T think she will be, to use her own language, 
‘a wee bit disappointed.’ ” 

‘And my sisters? and my uncle, the 
Colonel?” 

“Your younger sister may grieve a little ; 
I don’t think Miss Euphemia will, for various 
reasons which seem to be rising up before me, 
and taking form and solidity out of that which 
was previously shapeless. As for your uncle, 
the Colonel, he will be—well, he won’t like it! 
The Honourable Colonel Haughton would sound 
well, and he has already been discounting the 
pleasure of having himself so designated; I am 
sure of it. But what of yourself?”’ 

“Qh, it won’t signify to me,” replied Herbert. 
‘JT never looked forward to the inheritance of a 
peerage by my father, and consequently I never 
expected it for myself. ’T will make no difference 
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to me; or, if it makes any, it may possibly be to 
my advantage, in enabling me, like a plain man 
of the middle class, to marry whom I please, 
without caring for the prejudices of the upper 
stratum of fools, who consider themselves wiser 
than the lower stratum of fools. I think I have 
caught the contagion of cynicism from my uncle, 
the Colonel.” 

“Be not a cynic, I pray you, for cynicism is 
a vice almost as bad as drinking. But marriage, 
my friend, in American phrase, is a big thing. 
If good, it’s very good, the best thing in the 
world, next to good health and a good conscience; 
but if it’s bad, it’s very bad, worse even than 
very bad, and the most dreadful misfortune that 
can befall man or woman. That opinion is not 
cynicism on my part, but a piece of downright 
truth, the result of experience, both with others 
and myself. My own experience has been 
happy, and if yours, when you take the leap, be 
as happy aS mine, you will have little reason 
for real grief, whatever sorrows may await you.” 
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Herbert Haughton thought of the beautiful 
model who sat to him in the nude, and sighed. 
It was a deep sigh of distrust of himself and 
profound perplexity. The wary lawyer observed 
it, said nothing, but thought all the more. 

And the two, having no more business to 
transact at Margaux or Bordeaux, made arrange- 
ments to return homewards by way of Paris, 
whence Mr. Little determined to write to Mr. 
Archibald Haughton. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LancEeLot Wy 1p, being freed from alarm with 
regard to his two fair cousins, and having done 
a kind thing by Patty Tidy’s brother, persuaded 
himself that Patty would be more gracious to 
him than she had previously been, and resolved 
to make an attempt to re-establish amicable rela- 
tions with her. 

But that too captivating person was not very 
easy to be approached, and Lancelot was not 
the only inhabitant of the little world in which 
she lived who was smitten with admiration of 
her beauty, and who fluttered in its light and 
warmth. 

Besides, Patty was more or less of a flirt, as 
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most young women are who know themselves 
to be pretty. She had no dislike to Lancelot ;— 
indeed, her feeling ran the other way, as Lance- 
lot had been quick enough to discover; but she 
had inherited a great share of her father’s pride, 
and did not choose to marry a man superior to 
her in rank and social position, whose father and 
mother not only disapproved of the match, but 
looked down upon her with scarcely disguised 
ill-will, as one too far beneath them to be tole- 
rated as a member of their family. 

Patty was more prudent than ambitious, and 
though she was flattered by the very marked 
attentions of the Baronet’s son, she persuaded 
herself that her heart was tree. 

And then, though Lancelot was not bad- 
looking, young Bertram, the schoolmaster, was 
positively handsome, and both her father and 
mother spoke well of his character and of his 
prospects in life. 

And then there was Harry Tallmadge, the 
youngest son of old Farmer Tallmadge, who 
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played the organ at the parish church, and 
played so well that people thought he might 
become as great a musician as Handel or 
Beethoven, if he went to London to study. 

He too looked wistfully towards Patty, and 
sometimes walked home from church with her. 
Here it may be observed that Tom Tidy himself, 
though his theological opinions did not tend 
churchwards, or even chapelwards, and though 
he looked upon the parish church and the 
Baptist chapel with the same dislike, did not 
object that his wife and daughter should, as 
regularly as they pleased, attend the ministra- 
tions of the Rev. Sir Lancelot. 

The Rev. Sir Lancelot himself was good 
enough for the woman-folk, but for him—oh no! 
He knew as much as the Rev. Sir Lancelot, and 
perhaps more, and was not going to be guilty of 
the hypocrisy of attending his ministrations when 
he did not believe in them. 

Patty, as yet, thought but little of Lancelot, 
but Lancelot thought much of her, and though 
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he had no business to be in love, or to think of 
so foolish a thing as marrying, he never reasoned 
on the subject—few young men of susceptible 
hearts ever do, or, if they did, the world would 
not be so well stocked as it is with human 
beings, and Ozars and Sultans, as well as the 
Presidents of Great Republics, would lack soldiers 
to be killed in good causes, and fools to be 
killed in bad causes, or no causes at. all. 

But as regards Lancelot a crisis was approach- 
ing. The Derby Day of 1870, on the results of 
which he had made so elaborate and, as it 
appeared to him, so certain a ‘‘ book,” was near 
at hand. 

It was the end of May, when the excitement 
of the racing world was at its height. The race 
was to be run on the first of June, and Mr. 
Merry’s bay colt, MacGregor, was the favourite. 
The betting on the morning of the first of June 
was 9 to 4 against MacGregor, 20 to 1 against 
Lord Falmouth’s bay colt, Kingcraft, and 100 to 6 
against Mr. Crawtord’s brown colt, Palmerston. 
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Lancelot Wyld had made up his mind that 
the favourite could win—should win—must 
infallibly win, and placed his bets accordingly. 
The hopeful Lancelot sat alone in the vast 
drawing-room of Baggs’s Hostelry in Hatfield 
Street on the evening of the thirty-first of May, 
and read and re-read, studied and re-studied, the 
racing intelligence of the “Times” of that 
morning. 

“The eve of the Derby,” said the writer, 
‘‘has been as yet destitute of the slightest 
sensation. MacGregor stops the way, to the 
hindrance of speculation, and almost to the 
extinction of that racing gossip in which the 
soul of a racing man so much delights. If we 
could only put Mr. Merry’s great favourite on 
one side, what business might not be done— 
what pros and cons might we not indulge in? 
To extract the winner from the lot of good, bad, 
and indifferent horses who will gather at the 
starting-post to-morrow would then be a task 
taxing the highest energies of the ‘ stable’ mind. 
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We must, however, do the best we can, though 
‘story there is none to tell,’ for MacGregor is 
the be-all and end-all of every discussion.” 

There was much more about the various horses 
which were entered, and their chances of being 
second and third in the great contest, on which 
Lancelot wanted to take advice. 

His cousin Herbert, who had half promised to 
accompany him to Epsom, was in France, and, 
wanting companionship as well as information, 
which latter Mr. Herbert would have been wholly 
unable to give, Lancelot had engaged to go to 
the Derby on the morrow in the society of Mr. 
Scump, the professional ‘‘tip,’? who lodged in 
Baggs’s attic, immediately under the tiles, and 
who gained a scanty subsistence by acting as 
‘‘tout’’ and news-gatherer for a noted racing 
“‘ prophet,’’ who enlightened, or pretended to 
enlighten, the sporting world every morning on 
the gambling chances of the Turf, under a noted 
nom de plume, the secret of which there is no 
necessity to divulge. 
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Mr. Scump, on his way to his attic, dropped 
into the gloomily grand room where Lancelot 
sat smoking and reading, and was invited to take 
a cigar, and partake of a bottle of champagne or 
some brandy and seltzer, whichever he preferred. 

Mr. Scump preferred genuine brandy to un- 
genuine champagne, and the two “ horsey”’ 
brothers prepared to spend a social evening, and 
discuss the probable course of events and the 
chances of the morrow. Mr. Scump, in a small 
way, had backed the favourite. 

‘You see,’’ he said, “‘ that the course is very 
hard, which is all the better, I think; for Mac- 
Gregor likes, as the ‘Times’ says, ‘to hear his 
feet rattle.’ I was on the ground this morning, 
and found it as hard as Fleet Street. Were it 
to rain to-night I can’t say what might happen 
or how MacGregor would like it. But there’s 
no chance of rain, and MacGregor will rattle 
along to-morrow like a shower of hail, see if he 
don’t.” 


Any one who was never at the Derby who 
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should attempt, more Germanico, to evolve a 
picture of it out of his inner consciousness, would 
either fall short of, or greatly exceed, the reality. 

The Derby was no novelty to Lancelot or 
Mr. Scump, suffice it to say that they both 
resolved to make a day of it; that they 
enjoyed themselves, at Lancelot’s expense, in 
the drive down from Hatfield Street to the 
racecourse; that they lunched, and drank, and 
smoked, and talked “horse” until the hour of 
half-past three, when the signal for the start was 
lowered. 

The first horse to appear before the eyes of 
the expectant public, and the still more expectant 
racing men of all classes who thronged the 
course, was Mr. Crawtord’s brown colt, Palmer- 
ston, followed closely by MacGregor, and, after 
an interval, in which seven or eight other horses 
passed before the eyes of the multitude, by an 
animal called Kingcraft, who was not in any 
particular favour with the crowd or with the 
professionals. 


16 * 
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Nobody cared about him, scarcely anybody 
looked at him ; yet there is something in the 
Bible which says, ‘‘ the stone which the builders 
rejected became the head of the corner,’’ which 
saying, had the Wise Men of the Turf interpreted 
as after events interpreted it, might have saved 
thousands of pounds to many of them. 

The race commenced by Palmerston taking a 
clear lead after the first half-dozen strides, fol- 
lowed by another called Sarsfield, to whom suc- 
ceeded the favourite MacGregor, and others 
that after this lapse of time may be left nameless 
and unrecorded. ‘The others who were close in 
their train were headed by Kingcraft on the 
inside, with a cluster of others whose names 
need not be mentioned or remembered. For a 
few moments—minutes are scarce in the short 
struggle of the Derby Day—the chances of vic- 
tory seemed to vary between the common ‘ruck’ 
and Kingcraft, but Kingcratt gradually im- 
proved his position, and lying on the extreme left 
of all his possible, or as it turned out impossible, 
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competitors, shot ahead, and in the next two or 
three strides settled the chances of the race, and 
won in a canter by four lengths. It was one of 
the most exciting contests ever witnessed on the 
Downs. 

MacGregor, the favourite, came in fourth. 
This was a doleful spectacle for poor Lancelot, 
who took out his brandy-flask, and took a long 
pull at it, an example which was imitated by his 
friend Scump; for though the losses of the latter 
were to be computed by units, while those of 
Lancelot were to be computed by thousands, he 
felt as much as the other the want of a stimulant 
to keep up his drooping heart. 

‘“T’m ruined and undone,” said Lancelot, 
““T ’ve won three hundred pounds, and lost five 
thousand! Whatever shall I do?” 

‘‘ Blessed if I know,” said Scump, “ won’t the 
‘Governor ’ come to the rescue?” 

“The Governor!” replied Lancelot, with a 
groan of anguish, “‘he ’ll never look at me again.” 


“And your Lady mother?” 
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“Worse, worse, worse! She’s so good and 
kind that I shall break her heart. I am the 
most miserable beast in the world, and he took 
another tug at the flask. [711 cut my throat, 
see if I don’t. No, I’ll drown myself, that ’Il 
be better.” 

** You won’t do anything of the kind,” said Mr. 
Scump, “I know you better. Anyhow, I know 
I wouldn't, if I were in your place. I’d brave 
it out, that’s what I’d do. If the worst comes 
to the worst, what can anybody do with you? 
Why, post you at Tattersall’s, render it impossible 
for you to bet any more, anywhere. That won't 
kill you, will it ? I should think not. Brave 
it out, says I. And supposing that you are 
posted at Tattersall’s, and cut off from the Turf 
altogether, what signifies it? Of course there ’s 
a bit of disgrace attaching to it, but I shouldn’t 
mind that very much, if it were my case. Any- 
how, I shouldn't cut my throat, or drown 
myself, or shoot myself, or take pison. No, 
not I.” 
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And as he spoke Mr. Scump prepared the 
vehicle to drive back to town, and the two took 
their places, both very woe-begone, though excited 
with liquor. They rattled merrily enough along 
the road with the motley, riotous, disreputable, 
blackguard throng, roaring, shouting, drinking, 
cursing, and talking horrible slang. The scene 
was described at fifty club dinner-tables that 
evening, where rumour asserted that there 
never had been such a “smash” on the Turf 
within living memory, and such large sums 
lost, to the ruin of so-called noble persons who 
had thought to make large winnings on the 
favourite. 

Lancelot invited Scump to dine with him at 
Baggs’s that evening, in a téfe a téte repast, at 
which they might discuss the mournful event of 
the afternoon, and all its probable consequences 
to themselves and others. But that particular 
dinner was not destined to be eaten at that par- 
ticular place, owing to a circumstance which 
had occurred since their departure in the morn- 
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ing ;—the wholly unexpected arrival of the Rev. 
Sir Lancelot and Lady Wyld in London, and 
their installation in the grand drawing-room at 
Baggs’s, vice their son, relegated to his bed-room, 
but with the use of the grander apartment 
whenever it suited him to share it with the 
stately couple to whom he owed his existence. 

When Lancelot rang the bell, the door was 
opened by Baggs himself, who informed the 
young gentleman of “the good news,” as he 
called it. Lancelot, who thought the news was 
exceedingly bad news, turned pale as paper when 
he heard it, and made up his mind with the 
quickness of a lightning flash, that he was not 
in a fit state to face his father, and that he 
would not do so, at least, until bed-time, when 
it would be too late to talk much, and the 
interval before which he might employ in think- 
ing what was best to be done; whether to make 
a clean breast of it, or to keep his own council, 
and let the unwelcome news of his losses reach 
his father from the outside world. 
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‘Hark you, Baggs,” he said, still standing 
on the doorstep, ‘I have invited Scump to dine 
with me to-day, and we can’t dine in your house 
if the Governor’s here. You need not tell him. 
I suppose he knows I went to the Derby?” 

“Yes,” said Baggs, “and he didn’t appear 
at all m good humour about it, nor Lady Wyld 
either.”’ 

‘Oh, be blowed,”’ said Lancelot, ‘‘ every fellow 
must go the Derby! I dare say the Governor 
himself went when he was my age, and perhaps 
I won’t go, often, when I am his age. Come 
along, Scump, we ’ll dine at the ‘ Rainbow.’ ” 

Scump, on second thoughts, excused himself 
on the plea of much writing to do for his em- 
ployer, the prophet in the sporting department 
of the newspaper to which he was attached, a 
prophet who, like the rest of his fraternity, had 
prophesied, not wisely, but too much about the 
favourite. Lancelot, just as well contented to 
be alone, and resolving to keep out of his father’s 
way as long as possible, for fear of the conse- 
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quences of a cross-examination, turned out of 
Hatfield Street, and made his way down the 
Strand to the Waterloo Bridge. He paid his 
halfpenny at the turnstile, and paced, as rapidly 
as if he were walking for a wager, along the 
semi-deserted pavement, with vague chaotic 
thoughts in his mind, as to the desirability of 
a leap over the parapet, and so to end all his 
troubles and pay all his debts, and be quit, once 
and for ever, of all the troubles that seemed to 
come surging up against his not very strong 
bosom, like the billows of a stormy sea. But even 
as he thought of the leap that would end all, the 
sweet face of Patty Tidy seemed to float before 
his eyes, half smiling, half sad, and the beau- 
tiful ripe lips to move as if to say, ‘‘ Don’t be 
a fool, Lancelot. Don’t be acoward. Live for 
my sake. Do! It’s no doubt very dark, but 
there’s light in the sky yet. There’s a good fel- 
low.”’ He rubbed his hands hard against his eyes, 
as if he doubted his senses; but the sweet face was 
still so visible, that he thought he might have 
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kissed it, had he dared. Then he walked on 
more vigorously than ever, and forbore to look 
at the dark river rolling oozily below, lest 
there should be an unholy temptation in its 
ripples. 

He found that the faster he walked, the 
more dim before his eyes became the face of 
Patty, and when he had paced up and down the 
length of the bridge three times, to the amaze- 
ment more or less of the few passers-by, who 
thought it possible that he might be demented, 
he lost the sweet vision altogether. Then he 
sat down on one of the stone benches of the 
recesses to rest himself, and consider what he 
should next do, but had no sooner become 
quiescent than again the face of Patty, like a 
star amid the darkness, shone out before him, 
and her voice—he could hear nothing, but he 
could understand—seemed to say, ‘‘ Come down 
to the village. I, at least, shall be glad to see 
you.” 

“This is the result of the brandy,’’ he said to 
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himself, “I took too long a pull at it. Hang 
it, here ’s Joe now!” 

And he looked into the vacant air, and there 
he saw Joe’s face, just as it looked when he 
had seen him into the train for Southampton, 
looking pleasantly at him, and seeming to say, 
“ Don’t give in. Keep your heart up. Keepa 
stiff tail, and a stiff upper lip, and bite if need 
be. Never say die!” 

And Lancelot thought tu himself, “ I will keep 
a stiff tail, and a stiff upper lip too; and I 
won’t say die. Fellows have been in worse 
straits than I am in, and got over them. [’ll 
get over mine—see if I don’t.” 

He went to dinner at the ‘‘ Rainbow,”’ and, 
all things considered, did pretty well. He ate 
well, drank well, met an acquaintance who had 
also been to the Derby and lost money, smoked 
three cigars, talked over the race, had a seltzer 
and brandy, and about eleven o’clock rang the 
bell at Baggs’s. 

Baggs opened the door himself, informed 
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Lancelot that his father, not in the best of 
humours, had pleaded fatigue and gone to bed, 
but that Lady Wyld was sitting up for him. 

This was good news. Lancelot could face his 
mother, who could be angry, yet be kind ; but 
his father could be very angry indeed, without a 
spice of kindness visible or latent, and ready for 
nothing but stern denunciation. 

The meeting of the mother and son was 
affectionate and quiet. She asked him no ques- 
tions save one—whether he had been to the 
Derby? and on his answering in the affirmative, 
said, 

‘‘] hope you have not lost money?” 

“Only a trifle,’ he replied; ‘nothing to 
speak of. I had a few bets. Lverybody bets 
now-a-days.” 

‘‘T wish, Lancelot,” she said, putting her 
kindly hand on his shoulder, ‘‘ that you had never 
seen a horse in your life, except at the plough, 
and that you would renounce the odious habit 
of betting upon anything, especially upon horses. 
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It leads to no good, my dear, and if you win 
anything by it, the money is sure to go wrong, 
and to draw you into worse mischief. But I 
won’t lecture you now. You look tired. You’d 
better go to bed. Good-night, Lancie! ”’ 

And the kind lady kissed him as if he had 
been a child, and retired. Lancelot followed her 
example, and slepta sleep filled with aggravating, 
perplexed, incoherent dreams—dreams of ruin, 
dreams of his father’s vengeance, dreams of the 
dirty Thames mud in which he had thought to 
engulf himself, but, bright and clear above all, 
and mingling in the confusion of his brain, like a 
thread of gold in a tangled woollen web, the 
sweet face of Patty Tidy, that seemed to say, 

‘Cheer up, Lancelot!” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE interview of Lancelot, at breakfast-table 
on the following morning, with his father and 
mother was quite as unpleasant as the son 
expected, but would in all probability have 
been unpleasanter still if his mother had not 
been present. 

She was always his guardian angel, though in 
this capacity she was a cherub rather than a 
seraph, inasmuch as she possessed more love 
than wisdom. 

Sir Lancelot, in view of the important fact 
that the young man was idle and purposeless, 
and, though not wholly unintelligent, wholly 
unfit by temperament, character, or education, 
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to enter into any of the learned professions, to 
undergo a competitive examination for the Civil 
Service of the Crown, or to make his way in 
any sphere of life that required energy and 
activity of body or mind, had come to the 
conclusion, in which Lady Wyld cordially 
agreed, that wholesome occupation of some kind 
was essential to his welfare. 

They thought that if he had something useful 
to do his mind would not be so wholly engrossed 
with horses and betting. There were only two 
careers open to him—either to send him to an 
agricultural college to take lessons in farming, 
preparatory to establishing him as a farmer 
somewhere in their own neighbourhood, or to 
buy him a commission in a cavalry regiment. 
The last idea recommended itself most strongly 
to their minds. 
~ Lancelot himself had no objection ; indeed, 
when the subject was first mooted he rather 
liked the idea, for he would still be in the 


company of Torses, without some intercourse 
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with which animal, life, he thought, would 
scarcely be worth the living. 

Besides, he would be out of reach of the 
paternal tyranny, which sat heavily on his soul, 
and, if he did now and then make a bet on the 
Derby, would run no risk of a sermon from Sir 
Lancelot or a lecture from his mother. But 
when his father, on this eventful morning, 
bluntly mentioned the matter to him, without 
saying a word about the Derby of the previous 
day, the proposal seemed to come upon him with 
all the force of a new idea. 

How could he allow his father to purchase a 
commission for him, when in a few hours he 
might be posted up as a defaulter at Tattersall’s 
and formally excluded from every racecourse in 
the kingdom ? And if these disgraces were 
heaped upon him, would not the fact render him 
an unfit person to hold Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion? And would it not be best to tell his 
father the whole truth at once? 

The idea that Sir Lancelot would consent to 

II. 17 
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pay his gambling debts, or that his mother would 
come to the rescue to enforce that solution of 
the difficulty on her reluctant husband, had not 
entered his mind, except as the faintest vague 
shadow of the faintest and vaguest of unfounded 
hopes. 

But in this case of difficulty, like the late 
Sir Robert Peel, and other eminent states- 
men, he thought he had three courses before 
him. They presented themselves to his mind in 
the following order: first, to make a clean 
breast of it and confess everything ; second, to 
go to Waterloo Bridge and jump over the 
middle arch into the river ; and third, to tempo- 
rise, and gain at least four and twenty hours 
before he came to a final decision. 

He adopted the last course, and turning to his 
mother, asked her if he might not be allowed 
until to-morrow to reflect whether a military life 
would suit him or not? 

“Oh, certainly, Lancie,” replied Lady Wyld, 
“if you wish it. But why you cannot say 
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* Yes,’ and thank your father for his offer, now, 
at this very moment, I cannot understand.” 

‘You see,” replied Lancelot, “if I go into 
the Army I cannot live upon my pay—no fellow 
can, you know—and [ should require an allow- 
ance from home to enable me to hold up my 
head in the regiment along with the other 
officers, and I don’t like that.” 

** A high-spirited, independent fellow,” thought 
his mother ; but she said nothing. 

Lancelot continued, “If I could see how to 
set about it, I should like to gain my own living 
—to make my own fortune, in fact—without 
being a burthen to anybody.” 

‘* At doing what?” inquired his father, drily. 
“ You couldn’t do it by driving a coach, though 
I must say you’d make an excellent coachman. 
I don’t know anything else you can do, except 
groom a horse.’’ 

‘ Don’t be hard upon him, Sir Lancelot,” said 
the lady. ‘“‘ He shows a good spirit, anyhow, as 
even you must admit, and if he does not like to 

17 * 
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give an immediate answer to your, | must say, 
kind and liberal offer, we can humour his little 
hesitation or caprice—whatever we may call it 
—without doing him or ourselves any harm. 
You have told him our plans and wishes, and he 
will see his own interest, I think, and make it 
his pleasure to conform to them.” 

Sir Lancelot suspected by his son’s confusion 
and uneasiness of manner that he had something 
on his mind which he did not care to divulge. 
As, however, he did not wish to enter into any 
controversy with his wife, or with the young 
man either, he adjourned the further discussion 
of the subject until the morrow, and taking up 
the ‘‘ Times ” which lay unread before him, was 
soon deep in a sagacious but ponderous leading 
article on the ominous aspect of affairs between 
France and Prussia. 

Lancelot kissed his mother as if he had been 
still a child, for his heart always beat kindly 
towards her, especially at the moment when he 
half thought he might never see her again. 
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His feelings had taken such possession of him 
that he even longed to shake hands with his 
father. 

But then he doubted whether his offered hand 
might be accepted, and with this doubt strong 
upon him he merely said, “‘ Good-bye, Sir!” and 
disappeared from the room. 

It was one of Lancelot’s peculiarities, which 
there are many to share, that in all the diff- 
culties which beset him he had recourse to a 
pipe for advice and consolation, and in this, the 
very greatest difficulty he had ever encountered, 
he thought » smoke would be as good a counsellor 
and soother as he could find on the face of what 
he called this ‘‘ wretched” world. 

Why the world should be ‘“ wretched” be- 
cause he had been fool enough to make large 
bets, and unfortunate enough to lose them, he 
never thought it worth while to inquire; but as 
he sat by the open window on the third floor of 
Baggs’s establishment, looking out upon the 
Thames and wishing that he were at the bottom 
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of its dingy and malodorous bed, smoking all the 
while as if he tried to exhaust a pipefull of 
tobacco in one long-drawn whiff, his thoughts all 
shaped themselves into visionary acts of suicide. 

As if sporting with his own wretchedness and 
making a weird comedy out of it, he calculated 
upon his fingers—touching the fingers of the 
left hand with the forefinger of the right—the 
various modes by which, if so disposed, he might 
release himself from all his troubles. 

Putting his right forefinger on his left thumb, 
he thought, “ First way to do it—the river. 
Very good.” Then, his right forefinger resting 
lightly on his left forefinger, he whispered, 
“Strychnine, laudanum, oxalic acid. Ah, all 
very good ; but where to get them in sufficient 
quantities to answer the purpose? Troublesome! 
Apothecaries are suspicious, and won't sell a 
fellow poison unless he wants it for the rats. 
That won’t do.’ Then, touching another finger, 
he thought, “ Razor—cut my throat! Yes, all 
very well, but it needs more pluck than the 
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river or strychnine, and my nerve to do it might 
fail, or I might only half do it, which would be 
a bore, and a mess, and a nuisance, and all 
that sort of thing. No, that won’t do.” Then 
he placed his right forefinger on the fourth 
finger of the left, lingering but not lovingly, 
and said, ‘‘Rope—hang myself! Good! but 
too vulgar. That won’t do either.” Then, 
pausing on his little finger and smoking furi- 
ously, ‘* Capital idea! sensational, by Jove! Lay 
my neck down on the rail as the express train 
comes thundering along, and let it cut my head 
off! What a jolly to-do there would be of it 
in the newspapers next morning—and all on 
account of the Derby! Every daily and weekly 
paper in the country would have its say on the 
subject, and perhaps half the churches and 
chapels also. I should be a regular hero. But 
what would my mother say? No, no; it’s not 
to be thought of. The most gentlemanly way, 
after all, though it never struck me till this 
moment, is a revolver. Right through the 
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brain! No doubt it would be loud and dis- 
agreeable, and after all it might fail; for didn’t 
old Breitenstein, a friend of Baggs’s, try it on, 
and wasn’t his skull so thick that the ball, 
instead of going through, travelled right round 
from his left temple and came out at the right, 
doing no harm, except to the skin? and isn’t the 
fool still alive at Colney Hatch at this moment?” 

And here Lancelot, making merry with his 
misery, laughed aloud and filled his pipe again. 
‘‘ None of these risky measures forme. There 
are only two modes of doing the business pro- 
perly—strychnine and the river, and the river’s 
the easiest and the best, by Jove! A cold bath, 
and all my troubles at an end. But my mother? 
Yes, indeed; and then there’s Patty! Oh 
Patty, Patty! if you’d only consent to be mine, 
we’d go to America together, and I’d earn my 
own bread and yours, and work for you at the 
diggings, like a man, see if I wouldn’t.” 

This last idea seemed to console Lancelot, and 
putting on his hat he descended into the street, 
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where he met Mr. Scump approaching the door- 
step. 

“Come along with me,” he said. ‘I owe 
you a feed on account of your disappointment 
yesterday. We'll have a lunch at Dick’s or the 
‘Rainbow,’ and a bottle of champagne. Come 
along. 1 want to hear about the shipwrecks 
and the earthquakes that that beast MacGregor 
has brought about at the Derby. I don’t know 
whether I’m a shipwreck or an earthquake. I 
only know that I am done for—ruined—knocked 
down without hope of getting up again. Come 
along. I’ve got a few pounds left, and by Jove! 
[’ll give you a lunch before I say ‘die.’ Come 
along, Scump.”’ 

And Scump accompanied him, nothing loth. 
He had an idea that champagne was a blessing 
and a luxury not to be had every day, and that 
after the champagne there might possibly come 
brandy and water, which was more to his 
palate. 

As far as he could like anybody who was 
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what he called ‘‘ down on his luck,” he liked 
Lancelot, and perhaps he liked him all the more 
because of the few pounds yet left in his pocket. 
Moreover, he wanted to tell his aristocratic but 
familiar “chum” all that he had heard in the 
sporting circles, or, as he called them, ‘kens,”’ 
which he frequented, about the devastations 
caused by the unexpected triumph of Kingcraft 
and the still more unexpected defeat of Mac- 
Gregor. 

So they went to Dick’s. They fared sumptu- 
ously and had the second bottle. To the second 
bottle succeeded the brandy and water, till, in 
no long time, the hinges of Scump’s tongue being 
properly greased, oiled, or alcoholised, he poured 
out the budget of news that he had collected 
since the previous evening, and made poor 
Lancelot understand very clearly that, if he had 
fallen, he had: fallen in noble as well as numerous 
company ; that many great names had been 
brought low ; that many a fine income of scores 
of thousands of pounds per annum had been 
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reduced to units ; and that a long list of dashing 
young fellows, to whom money three days ago 
had been almost as plentiful as fresh air, had no 
longer, as he phrased it, ‘‘a leg to stand upon” 
in this merciless world. 

‘“* There never was such a Derby,” said Scump, 
pathetically ; “‘ but I must say that I always had 
my doubts about the favourite ; but nobody 
would listen to me.” 

‘© All gammon!” said Lancelot. ‘* You’re 
like everybody else, wise when too late. You 
backed the favourite, didn’t you? ”’ 

“Yes, but not out and out, as you did ; 
wasn't so green ; hedged, you know.” 

** Well, how much did you lose? ”’ 

‘‘ Lots—a matter of a ‘pony.’ Serious to me, 
I can tell you ; but I shan’t be ruined. I shall 
have to drink water instead of half-and-half and 
brandy for months to come, unless I find someone 
generous enough to treat me to an occasional 
shandygaff. Hard lines! but I ’m not done 
for; no, not yet, and don’t intend tobe. All 
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I know is that I shall hate the very name of 
MacGregor till my dying day. Could you con- 
veniently lend me five shillings till Saturday, 
when I shall draw my weekly wage—salary, I 
mean ?”” 

“Take them,” replied Lancelot, throwing 
them on the table with a thud that Scump did 
not admire, though he said nothing. ‘I wonder 
if anybody will lend me five shillings when I’m 
posted at Tattersall’s?”’ 

“YT should say not,” said Scump, taking up 
the coins; “but don’t lose heart, old fellow. 
You ’ve got a Governor, after all, and a Lady 
mother, and! haven’t. But I’ve an appointment 
at the office, so excuse me. ood bye. Never 
say die.” 

And Scump departed, leaving Lancelot to pay 
the bill. Before paying it, he called for pen, 
ink, paper, and forthwith indited a letter to his 
mother. 
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Dear Moruer, 

I am in great trouble. I have lost a deal 
of money on the Derby, and can’t payit. I 
shall be disgraced as well as ruined. I cannot 
face you and my father to-day, no, nor to-morrow. 
Iam going home to the Fens, where I shall 
remain until your return. Don’t be too hard 
upon me, nor let my father come down upon me 
like a thousand thunderbolts. I think there is 
some good in me, if it could be properly brought 
out. I did think last night of drowning myself, 
but I’m calmer now. I won’t be a coward. I’ve 
got myself into a mess, and | intend to try and 
get out of it, even if I have to drive a coach, as 
my father says. Why not? I’ve been a fool, 
but I’m game enough to take the consequences 
of my folly, whatever they may be. I can bear 
anything except your anger—and you ought to 
be angry with me; but I can’t stand the loss of 
your love. Your anger will be short, but your 
love will be long. Do not think worse of me 
than is necessary. You will find me at home 
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when you return, which I hope won't be for 
some days, so that I may have time to turn 
round, and think; which is what I have not 
always done;—the worse luck for me. Good 
bye, dear mother, and believe me your affec- 


tionate, but most miserable son, 
LANCIE. 


Lancelot did not re-read his letter, but having 
closed it, he sent for a commissionaire in Fleet 
Street, gave him sixpence, and impressed upon 
him the necessity of delivering it immediately. 
This done, he called a cab, and drove to King’s 
Cross, where he took the first train for the Fens. 

He went straight to his father’s house on his 
arrival, thinking, amid all his troubles, per- 
plexities, sorrows, and possible disgraces, that 
he would look on the bright side of things; that he 
might somehow, either now or hereafter, contrive 
to pay his gambling debts; that he was a fool, 
but did not feel himself to be altogether a 
knave, and that whatever happened to him, in 
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his life, whether it were long or short, happy 
or unhappy, he never again would attempt to 
““make a book,” or bet more than a sovereign 
upon a horse. 

These were admirable resolutions, and he 
thought, in all honesty and sincerity of purpose, 
that he was equal to the task of keeping to them. 
Nevertheless, he was so swayed from side to 
side, from good to evil, from hope to despair, 
from the idea of the bottom of the Thames to 
the bright smile of Patty Tidy, and felt so 
chaotic and bewildered whenever he attempted 
to think more than half a minute at a time upon 
any subject whatsoever, that he passed a sleep- 
less night, got up at the first blush of dawn, 
and passed into the village, to take a look 
at Tidy’s house, and at the window of Patty’s 
bed-room. He was not without a forlorn 
sort of hope that he might perchance catch a 
glimpse of Patty herself, and find an oppor- 
tunity to speak to her, if only for a minute. 
But chance did not throw Patty in his way, 
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but Patty’s father in her stead. He had 
wandered aimlessly about, but still within sight 
of Patty’s bed-room window, for a full hour or 
upwards, when he came upon the doughty 
farrier face to face, and started somewhat as he 
caught sight of the well-remembered counte- 
nance. His first impulse was to avoid the meet- 
ing, but he did not see how he could do it, and 
Tidy himself very speedily put it out of his 
power to do so. 

‘*Mr. Wyld,” said he, with more kindness of 
tone and manner than Lancelot had ever observed 
in the man whom he would fain have had for his 
father-in-law, ‘“‘ You are early on foot, and I 
am right glad to meet you. You have donea 
kindness to that unlucky Joe, my son, you know, 
and I want to thank you for it.” 

‘Don’t mention it,’ said Lancelot, “if one 
fellow can’t help another fellow when he is out 
of luck, supposing he has the power to do so, it 
would be cruel hard lines.” 

“Well,” replied Tidy, “I call that a Christian 
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idea, and some parsons that I know who preach 
Christianity twice a week, never act Christianity 
to that extent—no—not once in a twelve- 
month. But never mind. You did Joe a 
good turn; and I want to return you the money 
you lent him, with my best thanks, and kindest 
regards.” 

‘‘J didn’t lend it,” said Lancelot, “I gave it, 
and I won’t have it back, Mr. Tidy, and so I tell 
you. I would have done more for him, if | 
could, if he had needed it, partly for his own 
sake, party for somebody elses’.” 

Mr. Tidy’s face grew dark. 

“If you did not do it entirely for his own 
sake, and for your own conscience’ sake, all the 
more reason for my returning you the money 
which I insist upon doing.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t insist, please,” said Lancelot. ‘‘ I don’t 
want it, and I won’t have it. I hope Joe will 
do well in America.” 

“Well,” said Joe’s father, “I dare say he will, 
when he has suffered a little. At all events, he 
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won't get into any scrape about poaching, and 
the game laws, and all that sort of unnatural 
and abominable tyranny, exercised by the land- 
owners of England, against the people who make 
the land valuable. I do believe, Mr. Lancelot, 
that if the landlords could seize upon the people’s 
sunshine as they have seized upon the people’s 
land, they would charge for sunshine three times 
as much as the Gas Companies charge for gas. 
But he’s clear of that in America, anyhow; and 
if after he has suffered a bit—it is well that he 
should suffer; and will work at my business, which 
he knows something of, or any other, why I will 
help him as much asI can. I’m not a pauper, 
Mr. Lancelot, and I know enough of the Bible, 
though your father thinks I don’t, to acknow- 
ledge the truth of the saying that he who 
looks not after his own household, or something 
to that effect, is worse than an infidel. But I 
must pay you back that twenty pounds.” 

“ Not a farthing of it,” said Lancelot, stub- 
bornly. “ Why should you? I didn’t want you 
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or anybody else to know anything about it. 
Who could have told you ?” 

‘“Patty told me,” said the old man. 

“Patty shouldn’t have told you!’’ rejoined 
Lancelot. ‘Though, hang it! what business 
have I to say that anything Patty has done or 
said wasn’t the right thing, and that she 
shouldn’t have done anything she has chosen 
to do?” 

The farrier’s eyes grew slightly dark again as 
if he felt that he ought not to have mentioned 
Patty’s name to the young man who once, and, 
as it began to be faintly perceptible to his mind, 
still loved her. 

‘“‘ Patty couldn’t help telling me, you see. She 
knew I did not think over much of you, and she 
wanted, I suppose, to remove a wrong impression 
from my mind.” 

** Bless her dear little heart! ”’ said Lancelot. 

The farrier frowned more darkly than before. 

‘*‘ Please not to mention my daughter’s name 


again. It’s better not, Mr. Lancelot ; better 
18 * 
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for her—better for you—better all round. And 
let me tell you as a friend, Mr. Lancelot—if you 
will allow me to call you so—that whatever 
Patty’s ideas about you, or one or two other 
young men of the village, were at one time, she 
has come to know her own mind at last, and 
that, however much she may respect you—an« 
I respect you myself now—she has no present 
thoughts of marrying anybody.” 

“ Mightn’t I,” said Lancelot, ‘‘ exercise the 
right of doubting this till she told me so her- 
self ?”’ 

“She has told you so once, and that ought to 
be enough, young man.” 

“Well, perhaps it ought, but it isn’t, at least, 
with me.” 

“Let us drop the subject, if you please, and 
return to the twenty pounds which you advanced 
to Joe, and which it would be a very particular 
pleasure to me to repay.” 

“Well,” answered Lancelot, ‘if you force 
the money upon me | ’ll take it ; but—lI give you 
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due warning—I’ll send it on to Joe in America 
to help him along ; he ’ll want it, every penny 
of it. You might as well send it to him your: 
self ; it would be fatherly, and he would like it 
better than if it came from me. He would not 
think himself under any obligation to you, you 
know, but would take it kindly if it came from 
the Governor, and asa proof of the Governor’s 
goodwill towards him.” 

“Hane the word ‘Governor!’ I hate it,” 
said the farrier. ‘‘ Why don’t you say ‘ Father’ 
like a man?” 

‘*Bego pardon,” answered Lancelot. ‘IU 
say ‘Father,’ then; and I hope Joe’s father will 
send Joe the money, and that Joe’s sister will 
think her father has done right.” 

‘Still harping on my daughter,” thought 
Tidy, who had read his ‘“‘ Shakspeare.”’ “‘ There’s 
some good about the fellow after all, though he is 
an idler, and makes bets on horses.” 

The sturdy old man was too discreet to 
say this, but contented himself with the ve- 
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joinder, ‘It’s no use to discuss the matter just 
now. We’ll see in a few days whether you 
shall have your way or whether I shall have 
mine.” 

“ Let Patty decide it,” replied Lancelot. ‘* She 
shall be the umpire and hold the stakes.” 

“ You’re an odd kind of a chap, Mr. Wyld,” 
said Tom Tidy, “and if you were a blacksmith, 
now, or a miller, or a farmer, or a handicraftsman 
of any kind, and could earn your own living, and 
did so, I begin to fancy that I should rather like 
you.” 

‘Thank you,” said Lancelot, and touched his 
hat to Mr. Tidy as the latter withdrew into his 
own house, within view of which this colloquy 
had taken place. 

Patty had seen the pair from her bedroom 
window, and wondered much what they had 
found to talk about. At breakfast time she 
ventured to ask if Mr. Lancelot had brought 
any news from London, and whether his father 
and mother had returned along with him ? 
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‘“‘T never asked him,” said Tidy. ‘‘ We did 
not speak about them. We talked of Joe all the 
time.” 

“ And of nothing else?’ inquired Patty. 

‘“‘ Nothing else,” answered her father, ‘ that 
is, nothing else of any consequence.” 

‘TY hope you wern’t angry with him—or with 
Joe?” Patty ventured to remark, rather startled 
at her own temerity. 

‘Not with him, certainly—on the contrary ; 
nor with Joe either. But don’t you ask any more 
questions. Attend to your own business and 
leave me to mine.” 

Patty had to curb her curiosity, but she 
resolved, nevertheless, to find out from her 
mother, if possible, the reason of the apparent 
amity that had established itself between her 
father and Lancelot. 

She had not long to wait. Her mother, who 
made no secret about the matter, told her that 
her father was highly pleased with Lancelot’s 
generosity to Joe, and that he thought Lancelot 
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had, after all, the makings of a good fellow in 
him. 

Patty’s heart beat a little faster with pleasure 
when she heard this. 

“ But what is it to me?” she thought. “I 
have refused him and been rude to him, and 
he ll never ask me again; and if he did, I 
couldn’t accept him against the wishes of that 
grim old Sir Lancelot, who makes me feel in a 
shiver when I look at him.” 

Notwithstanding all this, Patty went to bed 
that night thinking of Lancelot, and when she 
slept she dreamt of him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 





WaiLe Mr. Lancclot Wyld’s affairs were thus 
overclouded and all his future, financial and 
domestic, uncertain and gloomy—thougl: illu- 
mined by a slight, a very slight, gleam of hope 
as regards Patty Tidy—and while Mr. Octavius 
Little and Mr. Herbert Haughton were lingering 
in Paris on their way to London, bringing to the 
Member for Swinston the information they had 
obtained relative to Mr. D’Autun Lebrun, or 
Mr. Lebrun D’Autun, and his possible connec- 
tion with the Ravelstone peerage, that person 
himself was in Paris, deeply engrossed with the 
mysterious affairs of the ‘‘ Maireanne,” but, never- 


theless, debating earnestly and seriously in his 
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mind whether he should not return to England 
and seek one more interview with his heart’s idol. 

He knewnothing about the Ravelstone pcerage, 
nor even that his late employer, Mr. Haughton, 
was related to the Ravelstone family, of whom 
he had never heard a syllable. 

Knowing that he was about to embark ina 
perilous enterprise, which he conscientiously 
believed to be high and holy, the desire 
was very strong upon him to see Huphemia 
Haughton once again, so strong that, despite all 
reason, despite the great work in which he was 
engaged, despite the world and everything and 
everybody in it, he resolved to make the attempt, 
rewarded if he caught no more than a glimpse 
of her robes and a smile as she passed him in the 
street. 

All this was very foolish, as any Mr. Jones 
might have said; ‘Very silly indeed!” as any 
Mr. Smith might have re-echoed ; “ Ridiculous, 
spooney, soft, and altogether unworthy of any 
young man who had his way to make in the 
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world,” as every elderly owner of a shop or 
a counting-house would, in all probability, have 
asserted if the matter had been placed before 
him. 

But it was human nature, nevertheless. When 
a young man is in love, in his whole steadfast 
heart and not in his partial and wavering fancy, 
men of the world of all ages, and women of the 
world after thirty or forty, may hold his foolish 
actions in scorn; but everyone with a fresh 
heart, likes a romantic youth all the better for 
his unworldliness and, if the stern “old fogies,” 
male and female, will have it so, his stupidity. 

Oscar Lebrun, who was half an Enelishmam 
by blood, and more than half an Englishman by 
feeling and habit, knew that at the Whitsuntide 
Holidays Members of Parliament who lived in 
the country usually went home to enjoy a brief 
respite from Parliamentary business and to attend 
to their own. 

He calculated that Mr. Haughton would not 
be an exception, and that the whole family would 
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be at Swinston for a few days by the time he 
arrived there. 

He took his measures accordingly. In London 
he could have no chance of being received in 
Grosvenor Square; in Swinston he would have 
no chance of being admitted into Mr. Haughton’s 
household, though of course he might call upon 
his old friends and comrades in the workshops, 
but he would have a chance of seeing Miss 
Haughton in the town or on her favourite walk 
by the river. 

Making a promise to his Parisian associates 
that he would return in a fortnight, he proceeded 
to Swinston. Finding his former lodgings over 
the grocer’s shop in the High Street still vacant, 
he entered into possession for a week. 

His.old landlady, Mrs. Stebbings, and her fair 
daughter, Amelia, were both delighted, they said, 
to see Mr. Le “ Brown” again, though sorry that 
his stay was to be so short—sorry and glad in 
one breath, as most people pretend to be when 
they are neither. 
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Mr. Lebrun found, as he expected, that Mr. 
Haughton and his family were at home, and 
rejoiced in the hope, which London could not 
have afforded him. that a favourable chance would 
bring him face to face with Miss Haughton. 

The news of his return spread rapidly through 
the little town, where everybody, as is the custom 
of little towns, knew everybody else, as well as 
more than everything about them, and where 
the handsome Frenchman, who was so very like 
an English gentleman, was a general favourite, 
except among a few of his brother mechanics, who 
considered him to be “stuck up,’’ and objected 
to him because he did not frequent the public 
houses where they were accustomed to drink. 

The rumour spread that he had come to 
resume his old place in the factory, a rumour 
which acquired additional consistency when it 
became known that Mr. Haughton had sent for 
him. Mr. Haughton had felt the loss of so 
expert a hand, and had not been able to replace 
him by anyone of equal skill and good conduct. 
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Thus he was disappointed when Oscar, with many 
thanks, declined for the present to resume his old 
position. 

With the feelings of an employer towards the 
employed in England, with which Mr. Haughton 
was as fully imbued as the stiffest and most 
exclusive member of his class, he would not 
have made him any such offer had he known that 
his daughter had condescended to look so low as 
to Oscar Lebrun, and that Oscar Lebrun had 
dared to look so high as to Euphemia Haughton. 

However, as he did not suspect any such 
revolutionary proceeding, it was wholly in view 
of his own interest, though with sincere respect 
for Oscar’s character, that he had made the 
proposal. 

“For two or three months,’ he said to Mr. 
Haughton, ‘I shall be detained in Paris, during 
which time I shall be unable to accept any 
employment in my business. If after that time 
I might be permitted to inquire whether there 
was a vacancy in your establishment, and to 
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offer myself to fill it, I should esteem it a high 
honour, a great privilege, and an especial favour.” 

“The man talks like a book,” thought Mr. 
Haughton, slightly wondering at the choice 
words with which Lebrun gave expression to 
his ideas, and tacitly admitting the fact that he 
had manners and accomplishments above his 
station. Mr. Haughton told him in a very 
friendly manner that he could not keep a place 
open for him for an indefinite time, but that 
if there were any chance when his Parisian 
business (of which he did not seek to know the 
nature) was disposed of—say after three months, 
be would be very glad to see him again, and 
enter, if possible, into some new arrangement. 

Mr. Lebrun expressed his thanks for this 
mark of goodwill, and took respectful leave. 

“‘T think,” said Mr. Haughton to his wife 
that evening, “‘ that there is some mystery about 
that clever young fellow, Oscar Lebrun, lately 
in my employ. He is very superior to his class, 
and a thorough gentleman.”’ 
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‘‘ And what for no?” replied Mrs. Haughton. 
‘‘ Why shouldn’a he be a gentleman if he tries? 
But what mystery are you thinking 0’? Surely 
ye dinna think he’s a marquis in disguise?” 

‘‘ Not at all; but in spite of myself, though it ’s 
no business of mine, I can’t help thinking he is 
not exactly what he seems.” 

‘None o’ us are, Archie,” said his wife. 
‘‘Who knows of the many folk that you see, 
and that see you, how many of them may think 
that you may na’ be exactly the Member for 
Swinston, but a Peer o’ the realm, ye ken.” 

‘Don’t be silly,” he replied, ‘‘ and drop the 
subject. I don’t like it.” 

And the subject dropped accordingly, for 
Mrs. Haughton knew how to keep her husband 
in good humour, while he was in it, and also 
how to prevent him from getting out of it. This 
great advantage she had enjoyed during the 
whole of her married life, to her own satisfaction 
no less than to his. 

It was not until the third day after Oscar’s 
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return to Swinston, that Miss Haughton heard 
from her mother at the breakfast-table of the 
event, an event of no small importance to her, if 
of little or none to anybody else. It was a fine 
forenoon in early summer, and she bethought 
herself that she would take a solitary walk along 
the bank of the river. It was the scene of thie 
first colloquy that fate had ever allowed her to 
enjoy with Oscar Lebrun, and she hoped vaguely 
that it might be the scene of the second. She 
had an idea, for such she would account to her 
heart if not to her head, that his mysterious 
return to Swinston was connected with herself, 
and that if he did not find he would make an 
opportunity of meeting her. 

The Swinston people were a busy people, and 
so seldom took forenoon walks, that the long 
breezy stretch from the dull, quaint old town to 
the fresh and exultant sea, was for the most 
part as solitary as the Desert of Sahara, until the 
evening. At that time, in the summer, the lads 


and lasses had a breathing time of leisure, and 
II. 19 
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made the most of it, in the way that lads and 
lusses have been accustomed to do in all regions, 
and in all states of society, from time beyond 
which not only the memory of man, but all history 
extendeth not. But in the mornings, the river 
bank was almost untrodden by human feet, and 
knew no sign of life, except such as was afforded 
by the passage of an occasional lugger, floating 
up to the town on the breast of the flowing tide, 
or down to the sea on the equally favourable 
hosom of the ebb. 

If any over-inquisitive gossip, male or female, 
of Swinston, had on that particular morning 
noticed Miss Euphemia Haughton, looking her 
very best, walking leisurely towards the sea, he 
or she might have suspected that there was what 
the Scotch call a tryste, and the English more 
prosaically a rendez-vous (as if the English lan- 
guage was too poor and unimaginative to provide 
a word for a lover’s meeting). But there was 
no tryste in the case, for a tryste implies a pre- 
vious understanding between the two people who 
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are parties to it, and yet Miss Euphemia expected 
that it would turn out to be something very like 
a tryste before her walk was finished. Nor was 
she disappointed. She had walked three miles 
towards the sea, and had turned back towards 
the town, when she was aware of someone saun- 
tering leisurely along, whom she must inevitably 
meet face to face. She felt, while the figure was 
yet indistinct before her eyes, that it must be 
Oscar Lebrun, and that it could be nobody else, 
while a second glance, as the figure approached 
her, convinced her that it was indeed he. 

Her first impulse was to run away from the 
expected joy, and hide herself she knew not 
where. Her second was to turn scawards again, 
and so postpone, if only for a few moments, 
the wished, but dreaded and inevitable interview. 
She acted on the second impulse to gain time, while 
he, on his part, thinking that she only turned 
back to invite him to follow, quickened his pace 
a little that he might overtake her, but not too 
rapidly. She felt her heart beat almost audibly 

19 * 
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as she heard his footsteps behind her, and would 
have given anything in the world, she thought, 
if she could but have adjourned the now too 
certain meeting for a week, or for twenty-four 
hours, or even for ten minutes. Had there been 
a friendly cottage by the roadside, she would 
have certainly rushed into it, and made a de- 
corous excuse to enter. But there was not « 
house within a hundred yards, nor anything 
to be seen in front of her but the bare flat 
landscape and the in-rushing and roaring tide. 

“Ts it not a noble sight, Miss Haughton?” 
he said, as he overtook her, and stood by her 
side, with his hat respectfully in his hand, “to 
see the tide come rushing up with all its mass 
of waters, as if it would not only invade, but 
submerge the land? Some people think there 
is no beauty in a flat country. I think that every 
landscape, flat or hilly, is beautiful to the eye 
that leves Nature.” 

“Yes,” she replied, not so timidly as she might 
have done, had the subject spoken of been other 
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than it was. ‘‘ But it is not so much the eye 
as the mind that gives the landscape its beauty.” 

“T have often thought,” he replied, ‘ that 
there is no such thing as beauty, in itself, and 
independent of the thoughts of those who behold 
it. Beauty is as we make it, and if we don’t 
make it, it doesn’t exist. Can a horse or a dog 
see beauty in a liudscape? ” 

‘ You are too learned for me, Mr. Lebrun,” 
she said with a smile that seemed to him to 
envelop her with all the electricities of a 
thousand firmaments studded with suns and stars, 
and flying meteors, and corruscations of glory; 
and then she added, very prosaically no doubt, 
though it did not seem at all prosaic to him, but 
kindly considerate and gentle as herself, ‘* Put 
on your hat, I beg you.” 

He did as he was requested, which after all 
is the truest politeness, and then, bracing up his 
courage to speak the thought that was nearest 
to his heart, he said, 

‘“‘] find, Miss Haughton, that the Swinston 
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people—at least such of them as I am able to 
associate with, and who are not too high above 
me in the world’s great ladder to talk to me 
and about me—are somewhat surprised at my 
return, without any business to call me here 
that they can suspect. Is your father sur- 
prised ? ”’ 

‘T don’t know,” she replied, with a return 
of the quick palpitation distinctly audible to her 
preternaturally excited senses. ‘ He has never 
mentioned your name in my presence, but I sup- 


pose there may be some surprise in this little 
town.” 


‘* Are you surprised P ”’ 

This was a homethrust, and he meant it to 
be so. 

‘‘Why should I be surprised ?” she answered 
in a sweet low voice that seemed to him to con- 
centrate in its tones all the music of the spheres, 
‘¢ People cannot always leave a place where they 
have lived long, especially if they leave it sud- 
denly, without leaving something or other un- 
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done which they would like to do, and which 
they return to accomplish.” 

‘* Precisely,’ said Oscar Lebrun, with a burst 
of enthusiasm which might have astonished 
himself in a calmer moment. “I left Swinston 
without telling you that I thought you the 
queen and paragon of all your sex, and that I 
love you to distraction. Forgive me, oh for- 
give me, Euphemia, if I have been too bold, 
too daring, too presumptuous!” 

He had never called her Euphemia before. 
She was bewildered, perplexed, stunned, as it 
were ; but she was not offended, and he saw that 
she was not. 

‘‘ Madame,”’ he went on to say, as if struck 
with the enormity of his own temerity, ‘can 
you forgive me, that I can brave your father’s 
anger for your sake, and, what is worse, draw 
down perhaps some of that anger on your inno- 
cent head, for aspiring to ask for your love in 
return for that which it shall be the delight of 
my life to lavish upon you? ”’ 
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‘Oh yes, I forgive you, if there is anything 
to forgive. But let this go no further—at 
least, not now. Let me think of you and wish 
you well, wherever you may go and whatever 
you may do; but 

She got no further than the “but.” He 
understood it, and all that it implied, and con- 
tinued, 





“May I not at least swear to you, as 1 now 
do, with all the fervour of my soul, that I love 
you and you alone—that I never loved another, 
and that I never will?” 

“You may—you have done—you do; and I 
will treasure the remembrance of this hour as the 
choicest jewel of my life. But my heart is sore 
when I think of the dangers you run in the 
great project into which you told me you had 
entered. Are you called upon to reform the 
world? Can you not let the world reform 
itself? Why should you court misery in a 


hopeless enterprise ? Will you, can you renounce 
it, for my sake ?” 
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Oscar was a strong man, but his strength was 
very hardly tried when this question was put 
to him by her, and for whose sake he would 
have braved any danger or any calamity. But 
how could he renounce his allegiance to his 
fellows in an enterprise that he considered the 
grandest, the noblest, the most beneficent ever 
submitted to the world ? 

The struggle in his mind was sharp while it 
lasted ; but instead of meeting her question with 
a decided “ Yes,” or *‘ No,’? neither of which 
he could have employed to the satisfaction of 
his heart or mind, he dodged it, he played with 
it, he gave it the go-by, as men will do with 
their difficulties. 

“Tf,” he said, ‘it were indeed hopeless, 
wholly, absolutely hopeless, I should, of course, 
renounce the project; but it is more than hopeful, 
it is certain to succeed.” 

“ But,” she replied, “if there is so much hope 
for your great undertaking, will it not succeed, 
even though you should refuse your help? But 
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perhaps I ought not to have asked you to make 
such a sacrifice.” 

‘‘ Nothing is too much for you to ask of me, 
and everything I can do, say, or promise 1s too 
little to testify the depth of my devotion. It 
is an honour that you should ask me anything, 
and it would be a pain greater than I can 
endure, to refuse you anything. But I am bound 
by my honour and plighted word to help this 
cause while I can, and return to Paris within a 
fortnight, to consider with my fellows what is 
next to be done to advance it.” 

She answered nothing ; but she looked at him. 
Such a look it was! It completely unnerved 
him—sent all his notions of plighted troth to 
his fellows, all his grand ideas of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, all his fond hopes for 
the regeneration of the labouring classes, floating, 
flying, dissipating themselves in the sunlight ef 
a love that he felt to be returned. 

“JT will,” he said, or sighed, whichever it was, 
‘renounce this enterprise for your sake. I will 
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do anything for your sake, if you will but say 
three short words—‘ I love you!’ ”’ 

She did not. say the three words, not even one 
word; but she blushed, then looked to the 
ground, then up to his face, and smiled. 

He saw the answer which he did not hear. 
And when these two parted that sunny afternoon 
on the river bank, she returning home, he 
prolonging his walk, both felt and knew that 
the crisis of their lives had come, and that for 
good or for evil (but they thought of no evil— 
why should they?) their destinies were linked 
irretrievably together, that his joy was her joy, 
her grief his grief, and that, come what might 
come, the battle of their twin lives would have to 
be fought side by side, the world their witness. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir was not easy for Mr. Oscar Lebrun, as he 
sat at night m his lonely lodging, after the 
happy day by the river, the happiest of his life, 
to reconcile to his mind that he had earned his 
happiness fairly, or that he was not acting a 
treacherous part towards Mr. Haughton, who 
had been his friend as well as employer, in 
meeting his daughter clandestinely, and gaining 
her affections, even at the possible and too 
probable cost of her future peace of mind and 
her position in the society which she was so well 
qualified to adorn. 

The more he thought over the matter, the 
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more he was dissatisfied with his conduct. But 
this dissatisfaction did not prevent him from 
being as deeply enamoured as ever with the 
gentle lady who had thrown such a witchery 
over his life. 

Would it not, he asked himself, be more 
honourable and manly to tell Mr. Haughton the 
whole truth? After all, Mr. Haughton would 
not be justified in looking down upon him from 
his lofty height of riches because he earned his 
daily bread by his skill and labour, especially as 
Mr. Haughton himself might have to descend to 
a similar level tomorrow if he should be caught, 
as rich men sometimes are, in an adverse turn 
of the wheel of trade. 

Then he bethought himself that he would 
one day possess a vineyard in France, and that, 
moreover, he had youth, health, strength, talent, 
hope, faith, courage, and, to crown them all, 
love, on his side. 

Why should he not, having won the daughter, 


aspire to reconcile his pretensions to the father 
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and the mother? They were not immeasurably 
above him; and if they were, did not love 
level all distinctions ? 

But might he not, if he acted this high and 
honourable part, make shipwreck of all his 
hopes, and place an insuperable bar between 
himself and the lady of his heart, if she should 
decide to forego his love rather than displease 
her family? 

This was a catastrophe that he did not dare to 
contemplate in all its seriousness, so he imagined 
it but for a moment, to dismiss it from his 
thoughts as unworthy of her and of himself. 
And then there was his solemnly sworn alle- 
giance to the Maireanne, and all which that 
mysterious name implied. 

‘* Alas, alas!’ he soliloquised. ‘‘ Men with 
great tasks before them ought not to be guilty 
of the weakness of falling in love. But then 
again, is not Love greater than all the greatest 
tasks of the world, and infinitely preferable to 
everything under the sun?” 
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Thus he dreamed, thus he argued, thus he 
lost himself in half-formed resolutions, ending 
in inchoate and hazy reveries of perplexities and 
doubts, half cowardly, half bold, when Amelia 
Stebbings knocked at his door and handed him a 
telegram. 

He opened it with a foreboding of evil. It 
summoned him to Paris on business of the most 
urgent importance. He knew by one word, that 
word of no meaning to the telegraphic clerks, 
but full of meaning to the recipient of the docu- 
ment, that it was sent on the authority of the 
Maireanne, and authenticated by two fictitious 
names, which he knew to be those of Casimir 
Desmoulins and Anastase Adolphe. 

Oscar knew that he durst not disobey the 
command, and forthwith proceeded to the tele- 
graph office to despatch a reply that could 
convey no information to the operators of the 
English or the French telegraphs, or the Paris 
police, but which would be quite intelligible to 
those to whom it was addressed. 
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Though it was somewhat out of his way, he 
passed, as he went, before the private house of 
Mr. Haughton, in order that he might look up 
at the windows, and perchance see a light. there, 
or, mayhap, er shadow on the panes. But all 
was dark. 

He passed and re-passed several times before 
he finally went on his way to despatch the tele- 
gram, which informed his correspondents that he 
would leave Swinston on the morrow. This 
done, he walked back, and again passed before 
Mr. Haughton’s door, and again and again 
looked up at Euphemia’s window, gratified, if 
he could neither behold her sweet self nor 
even see the reflection of a light that betokened 
her presence, that he could at least look at the 
outside of the casket that would contain for the 
night the treasure of his existence. 

At last, after a weary interval, the light ap- 
peared. He blessed it, waited till it was extin- 
guished, and then went home to his lodging. 

Before retiring to rest he indited a letter, 
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taking a temporary farewell of her who had his 
heart in thrall, explaining as fully as he thought 
was politic the reason for his sudden return to 
Paris, and promising to write again from that 
city. He was sorry to go, yet not altogether 
dissatisfied. 

‘Tf I had remained in Swinston,”’ he thought, 
‘**T should certainly have endeavoured to see her 
again, and if I had met her by the river or else- 
where the prying eyes of men and women— 
especially of women—would eventually have 
become aware of the fact, and garrulous tongues 
would as inevitably have carried the news of it 
to Miss Haughton’s family.” 

It was as well, or better, that he should go, 
taking with him the certain knowledge that he 
was beloved, and the all-pervading, all-comforting 
hope that every difficulty which now or hereafter 
might beset or separate him from his heart’s 
choice would be removed, and that for once at 
least the course of true love would run smoothly. 


By a strange perversity of fate or fortune—if 
Il. 20 
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fate and fortune can be perverse, or other than 
fixed results, predetermined from all eternity, 
and flowing as effects from causes of which the 
foundations were laid at the beginning of time— 
Mr. Octavius Little arrived in Swinston on the 
evening of the very day that Mr. Oscar Lebrun 
had quitted it—the very Oscar Lebrun whom he 
had been to Bordeaux to discover, and upon 
whose identity it was possible that the fortunes 
of the Haughton family, as connected with the 
Ravelstone peerage, depended. 

Mr. Little returned alone, for Mr. Herbert 
Haughton, wishing, as he said, to make a tour 
of the studios of the Parisian sculptors, and to 
enjoy himself generally for a week in the gay 
city, had remained behind for the twin purposes 
of business and pleasure. 

The old lawyer sent a note to Mr. Haughton 
on the morning after his arrival, requesting his 
presence at the office on matters of importance. 
Mr. Haughton, in obeying the summons, did not 
at all imagine that the business of “ importance” 
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related to the Ravelstone peerage, but had a 
demi-semi misgiving that it related to Rigglesby’s 
Bank, which, and all things connected with it, 
he fervently wished at the bottom of the sea, or 
in the Pit of Tophet. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Little, coming as soon as 
possible to the point, ‘I think I have made a 
discovery in France which will throw light on 
some obscure events in the history of the 
Haughton family, and especially in that of your 
uncle, the leutenant in the Royal Navy, who 
was taken prisoner during the wars with Napoleon 
the First. Do you know a young gentleman of 
the name of Lebrun? ”’ 

‘‘T] don’t know any gentleman of that name, 
though I am acquainted with a very skilful 
workman so called, who was lately in my 
employ.” 

‘But not now?” 

‘“‘No; I wish he were. But private affairs 
have called him to France—to Paris, I believe, 
but I’m not sure.”’ 


20 * 
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‘Was his name Oscar? ”’ 
‘Yes. He was in Swinston a couple of days 
ago.” 

“Tf he be still in Swinston, can you find him 
for me ?”’ 

“Yes ; he lodges with Stebbings, the grocer, 
in High Street. But why do you want him?” 

** To cross-question him as to his name and 
family. I believe his real name is Haughton, 
which his French relatives have altered into 
D’Autun, and that he is the grandson of your 
uncle, the lost lieutenant.” 

“That would be extraordinary,” said Mr. 
Haughton, ‘as, if the fact be as you state it, 
he is the heir to the Ravelstone peerage, unless 
his father lives or he has an elder brother.” 

‘‘His father does not live, and he has no 
elder brother. I will ask him to step over to 
the office.” 

‘*Do you imagine, if he be truly what you 
suspect, that he knows anything of his relation- 
ship to my family ?” 
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“TY should say not, or you would have heard 
of it before,’ answered the lawyer. ‘‘ Instead 
of writing to him I shall go to his lodgings and 
endeavour to see him.”’ 

‘Tet me know as soon as you can what you 
make of this mysterious person, who may or 
may not stand between me and a peerage, which 
I don’t want, and a hundred thousand pounds, 
which would be very acceptable.” 

Mr. Little proceeded to the grocer’s shop and 
inquired whether Mr. Lebrun was within? 

“No,” said Mrs. Stebbings; “he has gone to 
Paris. He’s very suddent in his movements, Sir. 
He came here suddently, and he’s gone away 
suddently. I hope there ’s nothing wrong about 
him.”’ 

‘* Not that I am aware of; but what makes 
you think there may be?” 

*‘Qh, nothing particular, Sir, except it be 
you. It doesn’t look well for a young man’s 
crackter when a lawyer like you comes asking 
questions about him, and when he goes off 
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suddently like a shot, and when Frenchmen come 
to see him and kiss him. I hate to see French- 
men kiss one another. Not that I object to 
kissing among girls, or among sweethearts as is 
honourable.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Little, smiling, ‘I don’t 
see any harm in kissing a lady, though I 
shouldn’t like myself to be kissed by a man ; 
but it’s the fashion abroad among intimate 
friends. If you have any interest in Mr. 
Lebrun, you needn’t be afraid that anything’s 
gone wrong with him. On the contrary, I have 
good news for him. Did he leave his address 
with you?”’ 

‘“No; and J never thought to ast him; but I 
believe he’s coming back soon, and perhaps he 
thought his letters might wait.” 

‘How soon do you think he may be back? 
Did he say anything about it?” 

“He didn’t say nothing; but it’s my belief 
that it won’t be long before he returns to Swin- 
ston, or my name’s not Martha Stebbings.”’ 
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** Why do you think he ’ll return soon?” 

** Ah, that’s not my business to tell; but if 
two and two makes four, he’ll show his face in 
this town again before many weeks, unless the 
police are after him, or those Frenchman, that 
kiss each other, who I can’t abear. But flies 
like sugar, you know.” 

“There ’s no police after him, nor likely to 
be,” said Mr. Little ; “ but what do you mean 
by ‘ilies liking sugar?’ ” 

“Well, flies do like sugar, and you know it, 
though you be a lawyer, and handsome young 
men ike handsome young ladies.”’ 

“Ah!” said Mr. Little, “and so there’s a 
women in the case, is there? There generally zs, 
by-the-bye. Do you know the woman? for if 
you do, you might tell me who she is—if she 
lives in Swinston? She, at all events, might 
know where a letter would find him.”’ 

“1 know, and I don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Stebbings ; ‘‘ leastways, I won’t know just now 
—that is to say, I won’t tell, because, as you see, 
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I may be wrong after all, and I might make 
mischief, which is a thing I hate. If you leave 
a letter for him here I will keep it till he comes, 
or, if he writes, I will send it on. I can’t say 
any more.’ 

Mr. Little came to the conclusion that he 
could get no further information from Mrs. 
Stebbings, and, returning to his office, announced 
to Mr. Haughton the small facts he hal dis- 
covered. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 





Mr. Haveuron, as in duty bound, informed his 
wife that night of the strange turn of events, 
which had probably, though not certainly, con- 
verted his trusted foreman into his near kinsman, 
and that kinsman into the heir of the Ravelstone 
peerage. But it was not until the following 
morning, at the breakfast-table, that his two 
daughters became acquainted with the unex- 
pected results of Mr. Little’s and their hrother’s 
journey to France. The subject was discussed 
by the whole family, Miss Euphemia excepted. 
That young lady listened with a heart so full 
that she almost felt as if she must faint from 
excess of joy. Her perturbation of spirit was so 
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great that her mother saw it at a glance, and 
attributed it hastily to a wrong cause, as was 
natural enough when she did not know, and 
could not suspect the right one. 

““ Never mind, Effie dearest,’ said that esti- 
mable lady, “if your father does not get the 
peerage. It winna hurt him, ye ken. He has 
done verra weel to this time without being a peer, 
and he’ll go on doing verra weel without being 
ca’d a Lord. We’ve aye been provided for, and 
sae will ye yet, as the sang says.” 

‘It’s not that, mother,” said Euphemia, who 
was on the very verge of betraying her secret ; 
but she restrained herself. 

“Tf it’s no that, what is it,” said Mrs. Haugh- 
ton, “ that makes your face flush and then grow 
pale again. Are you not weel?” 

“Oh yes, I’m very well; but I can’t tell, if I 
have flushed and grown pale again, what is the 
reason. It may be because the story seems so 
romantic and improbable.” 


‘Tt don’t believe a word of it,”? said Miss 
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Esther ; ‘and if it were true, all I can say is 
that it would be an awful sell.” 

“Tf it’s an awful sell, as you vulgarly call 
it,’ said her father, ‘‘it will have to be sub- 
mitted to, if it happens to be the truth; and 
it would ill become us to make ourselves uncom- 
fortable about it. In one respect I shall be 
rather glad than otherwise at the young man’s 
good fortune, for if he or anyone except myself 
becomes Lord Ravelstone I shall not have to 
resign my seat for Swinston, which I prize above 
any peerage whatever.” 

Oh, papa!’ replied the young lady, “how 
can you say soP It would be so jolly to know 
that I was the daughter of a Lord, and to hear 
mamma called ‘ Her Ladyship.? Oscar Lebrun, 
an ugly, conceited Frenchman, cannot be of our 
family, and I won’t believe it! No, never!” 

“Ugly! conceited!” said Miss Euphemia, 
flashing red with indignation. ‘‘ With what pre- 
Judiced eyes you must look at people, Ettie! 
Everybody in Swinston says that he is the hand- 
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somest and the most unassuming young man in 
the town.” She felt inclined to add that he was 
a great deal better looking than Lord O’Mona- 
ghan; but she felt that this would be spiteful, 
so she held her peace, and took an early oppor- 
tunity to retire from the table, that she might 
indulge her emotion in solitude, and have nobody 
to remark whether she were flushed or pale, or 
neither the one nor the other. 

There was not very much said after her 
withdrawal from the room. Mrs. Haughton was 
evidently disappointed, and would have been 
glad to have had more doubts on the subject 
than she felt, while Miss Esther was not so much 
disappointed as indignant. 

‘* And such a common man, too!” she said, 
with a petulent curl of her pretty nose. 

‘* Not so very common,” said her father. ‘* And 
though I have never paid much attention to his 
personal appearance, I agree with Effie that he 
is very good-looking, indeed, he is handsome; 
and his manners are certainly much above those 
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of the people with whom his business has brought 
him into contact.” 

‘** But a workman! ”’ said the young lady. 

*‘'Weel,”’ said her mother, who always agreed 
with her husband’s opinions, “and what o’t ? 
He’s none the waur o’ that. Was na Adam, the 
great father o’ a’ mankind, just a workman, a 
gardener lad, ye ken; and a tailor, wha made 
his ain breeks? And is na your father a work- 
man too? ” 

“Decidedly I am,’’ said the democratic Mr. 
Haughton, ‘and not only a workman, but an em- 
ployer of workmen. I live by my work as well 
as they do. I should be just as sorry to be 
ashamed of my labour as to be ungrateful for 
what it brings me.”’ 

‘‘It may be all too dreadfully true,” said 
Esther; “but I don’t like it, and I shan’t say 
Ido. But when shall we know more about this 
awfully good-looking Adonis that Effie thinks 
so much of ? I wonder if she has ever spoken to 
him ?” 
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‘Don’t be impertinent, Miss,” said her father, 
sharply. ‘‘ Spoken to him, indeed! Why should 
you even hint at such a thing? ”’ 

““ Well,” replied Miss Esther, ‘if she thinks 
him so handsome and all that sort of thing, she 
might have spoken to him, if she had had a 
chance.” 

*‘ Kttie,”’ said her mother, kindly, “I think 
it wad be just as weel if you said no more on 
the subject. The young man’s a good young 
man according to all account, and if he should 
turn out to be what is supposed—though some- 
how I dinna think he will—we’ll e’en make the 
best o’ circumstances, and be kind to the lad. 
Blood is thicker than water, ye ken. But 
what ’s the next thing to be done, Archie,” she 
added, turning to her husband, who had taken 
up the newspaper as if he were weary of the 
feminine chatter. 

“The next thing? Why the next thing is to 
be put into communication with him. What a 
pity he did not remain in Swinston. If we hear 
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nothing of him within a reasonable time, we 
must advertise in the Paris newspapers, and 
offer a reward for his discovery.” 

‘** And describe him as very handsome, I sup- 
pose? I shouldn’t,” said Ettie, ““1’d let him 
remain in ignorance.’ 

“Aye, but you’re a noodle, you know,” re- 
marked her father. 

So saying, Mr. Haughton proceeded to his 
factory, and Mrs. Haughton went up stairs to 
look for her eldest daughter. 

She found that young lady in a state of 
dreamy quietude, and so absorbed in her thoughts 
that she was unaware that her mother had 
entered the room, and stood watching her in 
affectionate solicitude. 

“Has anything gone wrang wi’ ye, Effie,” she 
said at last, “that ye look sae disquieted like?” 

‘I’m quite well,” replied Effie, rising from 
her seat and clasping her mother round the 


neck, “and nothing has gone wrong with me. 
But—” 
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‘“‘ But what, my dearie?” 

* But my heart is full, and I want to tell you 
why. I cannot tell anybody else, not even my 
tather, for I fear he would be angry; and not 
Ettic. Oh no, not Ettie! at least, not yet.” 

And Euphemia told her mother the whole 
story, and unburdened herself of all her secrets 
to the kindly Scotch “body ” whom she loved 
so well, and who returned her love with 
far more than the tenderness which mothers 
usually feel for daughters who are handsomer 
than themselves, and when yearly expanding 
beauty throws their own matured attractions 
into the shade. Mrs. Haughton listened atten- 
tively to the story, and, when it was all told, 
kissed her daughter tenderly. 

“Effie, my dearie,” she said, ‘‘ ye’ve been 
unco rash. Ye might have angered your father. 
I winna say ye would hae angered me ; perhaps 
ye might, perhaps no. I dinna ken. But ye 
might hae angered a’ the household except me; 
and if I had no been just angered like, I might 
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hae been ill pleased. But if the lad be what 
your father thinks, it ll be just a new version 0’ 
the auld saying, ‘ A’s weel that ends weel.’ But 
had ye no inkling o’ the fact yoursel’ before we 
knew it?” 

‘“ Not the slightest,’ replied Effie. ‘* The 
surprise is greater to me than it can be to you 
or my father. It almost took my breath away 
this morning when [ heard it ; and I’m sure 
Oscar knows nothing of it, and will be as much 
surprised as any of us.” 

‘““T was in hopes,” said her mother, “ that 
the news might no be true. I should hae been 
weel satisfied if your father had become Lord 
Ravelstone, and though I’m no vainer, I sup- 
pose, than other bodies, I should na hae been 
displeased to be ‘My Lady’ mysel’; on the 
contrair. But that you should be Lady Ravel- 
stone, and no me, is a turn in the wheel o’ 
things that I canna quite believe to be true till 
I’m downright certain, and, as we used to say 
at Knockshoggle, till I know it’s ‘as shure’s 

II. zl 
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deeth.’ But will this lad, Lebrun, or Haughton 
—his name must be Haughton, if he is what is 
suspeckit—be true to you and to himsel’? And 
will he no break his troth when he knows that 
he’s no himsel’, as it were, but someone else? ”’ 

‘*Oh mother!” replied Effie, ‘“‘ he’s the soul 
of honour. Read the letter that he wrote me 
before he was so suddenly called away, and say 
if you think he will not be as true to me in 
future as he was yesterday, though he should 
inherit a hundred peerages? ”’ 

Mrs. Haughton put on her spectacles—though 
no one, to look at her, would have thought she 
needed them—and read Oscar’s letter very 
attentively. Then, folding it up again, she 
handed it back to her daughter. 

‘< The lad writes weel,’’ she said, “and must 
hae had good schoolin’ to be able to express 
himsel’ in such good English as he has at his 
finger-ends. Whoever he may be, he’s no a 
common workman ; and, Effie, dearie, he pro- 
mises you marmniage, if ye will hae him, as plain 
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as a man can write. Did ye promise to hae 
him?” 

‘*Not in exact words; but he knows, and I 
have led him to know, that I will accept him, 
and no other but him, and that, if my father will 
not permit me to marry him, | will never marry 
at all!” 

“ Weel, weel! young folks are headstrong ; but 
have ye thought to yoursel’ this day, what a 
strait ye’d be in, with a’ these promises atween 
ye, if he should turn out after a’ to be plain 
Oscar Lebrun and not Oscar Haughton—just a 
young man working at weekly wage, and no the 
Lord o’ Ravelstone? ”’ 

‘*‘ I have considered everything—for good or 
for evil. If he be Oscar Lebrun, I think him 
good enough for me. If he be Oscar Haughton 
and Lord Ravelstone, I shall be glad indeed— 
not because he is Oscar Haughton and Lord 
Ravelstone, but because, being so, my father will 
not be so displeased with me as he might have 


been otherwise. And oh, my mother! I dread 
21 * 
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that my father should know what you know. If 
he must know, break it gently to him, and say 
all you can for me, and not make me appear 
to be undutiful. What has been done, has been 
done, and grew on me so gradually that there 
never was a time until to-day when I could have 
told even you about it, or described as a fact 
what might have been after all but a dream.” 

‘Weel, I’m no blaming ye. Lasses canna 
alwuys help falling in love, even though they 
may fall in love unwisely. Sometimes there 
comes muckle sorrow o’ it, and sometimes 
muckle joy.” 

‘“* And the joy has been yours, dear mother.”’ 

“Aye,” said Mrs. Haughton, with a drop of 
moisture welling to each eye, “the joy has been 
mine, and I hope it may be yours tae, my bonnie 
bairnie. But oh! it might hae been sae wrang! 
Ye could na hae been happy wi’ just a workman 
on his weekly wage, how good soever he might 
hae been, and however muckle he might hae 
loved ye. Poverty’s no sic’ a great hardship 
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to those who hae fought and struggled wi’ it 
a’ their lives—and all the world canna be rich; 
but poverty’s very hard to bear by those who 
have been used to luxury ; and it’s hard, hard 
to gang down from a high place to a humble 
ane, and from the warmth o’ wealth into the 
cauld o’ want. But if the lad Oscar be what you 
think, and he be as true to ye in his new state 
as he was in the auld, I can but say as I said 
before, ‘A’s weel that ends weel;’ and your 
father, I’m sure, will gie ye his blessing as 
freely as I shall gie ye mine.” 

** But don’t tell my father yet,” said Effie, 
“Cand not while there ’s any doubt.” 

** An’ what for no? I never had a secret from 
your father, and I never will. It’s always best 
to look things straight in the face, and to speak 
the full free truth, not caring what may come 0’ 
it. I shall tell him a’ about it the night, and he 
will speak to you about it the morn ; and what- 
ever he says will be right, and kind, and just 
what he ought to say, for his head is as clear as 
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his heart is leal, for he dearly loves you, Effie. 
He loves a’ his bairns, though he does na just 
like the slang words o’ your sister, which I 
hope she ’ll learn to correct, for it’s just a bad 
habit.”’ 

Effie was resigned that her father should 
know, but not hopeful as to the result. She 
had a misgiving that if Oscar did not prove to 
be what Mr. Little anticipated, unpleasantness 
might ensue, and that her father, ultra-liberal 
and democrat though he was, would prove to 
be too deeply imbued with the feelings of his 
class to look with equanimity on Oscar’s pre- 
sumption. 

On the following morning, after breakfast, at 
which not a word was said about Oscar, except 
in the most general terms, her father invited her 
into the library. 

She went with a heavy heart, feeling like a 
criminal. But her father was as kind as her 
mother had been. 

‘* Look here, Effie,” he said, taking her dainty 
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ttle hand in his large one, ‘‘ you might have 
done very wrong; you might have made a great 
mistake, and shipwrecked your whole life. You 
were rash and unthinking. I have been rash 
anc unthinking myself—who is not, at one time 
or another ?—and can quite understand how, in 
this small town, where there is not a single 
good-looking young man in our own sphere, 
except the Reverend Hope Smithers, who lacks 
brains, your romantic fancy should have been 
flattered by the silent homage of so handsome a 
young fellow as Oscar Lebrun. But it was 
unwise, all the same; for as the world runs, or 
is supposed to run, in England, there was a wide 
social gulf between you, difficult if not impossible 
to bridge. I see the gulf yawning between you, 
even now, as I speak, and feel within me— 
perhaps it is very wrong, but I can’t help 1t— 
a kind of repugnance, not against working men 
as working men, but against social intercourse 
with them. However, that’s a question I am 
not going to discuss. Anyhow, don’t imagine 
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that I shall chide you. If you truly love this 
man, and he loves you, and you both of you 
will allowatwelvemonth to elapse before coming 
to a final decision, one of two things will happen 
—he will either be proved to be a Haughton 
and the heir of the Ravelstones, or he will not. 
If he be so proved, the match will be a good 
one for you—the love being supposed—and a 
good one for him, and nobody will forbid the 
banns. Ifit happens that Mr. Little and your 
brother Herbert have not been right, and that 
Oscar Lebrun is Oscar Lebrun, and no Haughton 
at all—don’t start!—I think so highly of him, 
and his abilities, and of his possible future use- 
fulness to me in my business—for I am growing 
old, Effie, and want a little rest—that, if he 
continues to justify my good opinion of him, I 
shall offer him a partnership. If he accepts the 
partnership, and you at the same time, all will 
be right, I suppose? ”’ 

‘*My dearest father!’’ said Effie, falling on 
her knees and looking up in his face with an 
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expression that even he, not young, thought to 
be very lovely, ‘“‘ you are the best and kindest 
of men, and as worthy of my mother as she is 
of you!” 

“Get up, Effie!” he said, kissing her tenderly, 
very tenderly indeed for a man usually so un- 
demonstrative, ‘“‘and we "ll say no more on this 
matter, one way or the other, until our inquiries 
have been pushed a little further, and we have 
found the mysterious heir, or, at all events, until 
we have found, as your mother would say, ‘ that 
this is no he.’ ”’ 

EKuphemia Haughton had never been so happy 
in her life, unless it was on the day when Oscar 
Lebrun had first told her that he loved her. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


In a household where the heads of the family ab- 
horred secresy and mystery, it was necessary that 
Ettie Haughton should be taken into her sister’s 
confidence as well as into that of her father and 
mother, on the subject of the mutual attachment 
that existed between Efhe and Oscar Lebrun. 
It fell to the lot of Mrs. Haughton to tell the 
story to her youngest daughter, and to impress 
upon her the necessity of guarding herself 
against any repetition of the disparaging remarks 
which she had made upon the young man, when 
first informed of his relationship to the family. 
“Ye ken as muckle about it as I do,”’ said 
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the worthy lady; ‘and if your father and I are 
satisfied that whether Oscar be Lord Ravelstone 
or not, he’s no a man to be despised or thought 
lightly of, ye maun just guide your tongue, if ye 
speak of him at all, to speak well of him.” 

“T’m awfully sorry,” said Esther, “that I 
called him ugly the other day. I would rather 
have bitten the end of my tongue off than have 
said so. But how could I know at that time? 
Effie never told me. It’s too dreadfully a pity, 
if I have offended her. I hope she’ll forgive 
me?” 

“Oh, aye, she ’ll forgive you, never fear, if 
yell just tell her the truth, and behave sisterly 
to her.” 

Esther went straight to her sister’s room, and 
putting her arms round her neck, begged her 
pardon for the words she had spoken. Euphemia 
warmly returned the embrace, and there was 
peace between them. 

‘‘T was not in your secret, you know,” said 


Esther, ‘“‘and I was vexed and disappointed 
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that papa was not to be a Lord after all, nor 
mamma ‘ My Lady.’ I thought we were all sold; 
but I wouldn’t have vexed my darling Effie for 
all the world. But if I’m to have a Lord for 
my brother-in-law, and you’re to be her Lady- 
ship, I shan’t complain ; no, not a bit of it!” 

‘‘But you’re to be a Ladyship yourself, are 
you not?” said Effie. 

Httie’s eyes flashed fire, such fire as her 
sister had never seen in them. Her face was 
suffused with crimson, while the fingers of both 
her hands seemed to clutch convulsively at some 
unseen object. 

‘© If you mean Lord O’ Monaghan,” she said, 
“don’t mention his name again. He’s a black- 
guard, he’s a wretch, he’s a villain.”’ 

‘Oh dear,”” replied her sister, ‘‘ what is the 
matter P ”’ 

“TJ cannot tell you,” said Ettie. “I cannot 
tell anybody just now; but I will tell you and 
everybody else by and bye. Meantime, don’t 
mention his name to me, or to mamma, or papa. 
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He’s a bad man, Effie; and if I were not so 
angry, | should be the most miserable girl in the 
world. I cannot tell you at this moment, but I 
will tell you soon.” 

“ You have been so calm, Ettie, that I never 
could have suspected that anything was wrong.” 

“Yes; I have been calm, and my contempt 
has helped me. If it had been scorn only, I 
might have broken out, but contempt is a tran- 
quillising thing. But if papa ever permits him 
to darken his doors, the contempt will give way 
to indignation. I didn’t intend to let anybody 
know until I was sure, more than sure. Oh, 
Effie, if your lover be a gentleman in heart, 
never mind what else he is; mine is a Lord, and 
a blackguard. It is pollution to touch his hand, 
and I thank God he never kissed me.” 

Effie was greatly pained and astonished. She 
had never heard her sister speak in such impas- 
sioned terms, or suspected the fervour that lay 
hidden under her apparently frivolous character; 
but she respected her evident sincerity, and 
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promised to ask no further questions, nor to 
betray her confidence until her sister unloosed 
her tongue, by divulging that which was now a 
secret in her own mind. 

The love affairs of the ladies—if there were any 
longer a love affair as regards the vounger sister— 
must slumber awhile in our story, until we accom- 
pany the whole family from Swinston to London. 

The Whitsun holidays, beloved hy mechanics, 
clerks, labourers, shopkeepers, and hard-working 
men of every class, had been as grateful to 
the jaded Members of the House of Commons, 
as to any other cobblers in the land, and 
passed away too rapidly in the estimation of 
such of them as loved a country life. 

Mr. Haughton was not of the number, and 
was glad to return to London after his short 
respite from the parliamentary labours that he 
loved so well. His wife and daughters were all 
ready for a second experience of the gaieties of 
the metropolis, though Miss Euphemia cared 
for them least. Her heart was in another 
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direction, and led her to the enjoyment of 
solitude and communion with her hopes and 
dreams and remembrances of Oscar Lebrun. 

Mr. Haughton, on the day after his arrival, 
was visited by his brother the Colonel, interested 
in the resumption of the little social dinner 
parties which he had persuaded the ambitious 
M.P. to give under the auspices of the great 
chef,” the Baron whom he had foisted into the 
unwilling household. He was also interested, 
though not to the same extent, in the result of 
Mr. Little’s journey to Bordeaux on the track of 
the long-lost Arthur Haughton. 

He was speedily informed of nearly all that 
Mr. Haughton knew upon the subject ; for Mr. 
Haughton did not sympathise much with his sel- 
fish brother, and was reticent, perhaps unduly so. 

The Colonel was ill pleased. 

“This seems to me,” he said, “a too romantic 
kind of business—too much like a scene out of a 
novel, you know, to be other than a ‘ plant.’ ”’ 


“A plant?” inquired Mr. Haughton, who 
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hated slang, and didn’t always clearly understand 
it, ‘‘ What is a plant?” 

“Oh, the sweet innocence of the rural borough 
of Swinston! ” replied his brother, “‘a borough 
full of shepherds in holiday attire, and shepherd- 
esses in embroidered and many-coloured short 
petticoats, with finely tormed legs which they 
display, and with coquettish hats profusely 
adorned with red ribbands! It’s really won- 
derful to think of. And so you don’t know what 
a plant is? May you never be the victim of 
one!” 

‘Speak English,” said Mr. Haughton, “ if you 
want me to understand you; for I am glad to 
confess my ignorance of your jargon. Tell me 
what you mean by a ‘ plant’?”’ 

‘“‘ A plant is a ‘do,’ a ‘sell,’ a ‘swindle,’ ” re- 
plied the Colonel; “and this young man Lebrun, 
is, 1t seems to me, an impostor, who is trying it 
on, as they say, and representing himself to be 
_ what he is not, for the sake of the hundred thou- 
sand pounds he expects to receive as the reward 
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of his villainy. If he be the real man, the son of 
our lost uncle, why does he come here under an 
assumed name? Why, if he were genuine, did 
he not say who he was, when he sought employ- 
ment form you?” 

“ How can I tell you?” said Mr. Haughton. 
‘“Perhaps he does not know the relationship. 
Perhaps he came here by accident. Perhaps 


” 





the whole thing is a mistake. Perhaps 
‘“‘Perhaps here, perhaps there! But are not the 
whole circumstances very suspicious, or at all 
events, singular, to say the least of them?” 
“They are not suspicious, at least to me, but 
they are certainly singular, and will be more 
singular still, if Lebrun has not at this moment 
the slightest idea of what Mr. Little thinks he 
has discovered. But I don’t want to be bothered 
any more about him, just now. I don’t care the 
shadow of a straw, personally, if he turn out to 
be the heir of Arthur Haughton, and if I never 
inherit the miserable hundred thousand pounds 


that are to go with the title in consequence of 
Il. 22 
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the inadvertence of the poor man who left the 
money in a stupid will.” 

‘Miserable hundred thousand !’’ Why what a 
philosopher you must be to talk in that superb 
manner! And you, too, with a son and two 
daughters, to whom the partition of the said sum 
into three equal parts would be a good fortune 
to each of them, and get the girls married off in 
no time. Why, your indifference is positively 
sublime, and far beyond my reach.” 

‘No doubt,’’ said his brother, “as far above 
your reach as anything sublime would be above 
the reach of an oyster! But let us drop the 
subject. Little has it in hand, and if any more 
light is thrown upon it, you will hear of it 
sooner or later, ike the rest of the world, I 
suppose.” 

‘Well, we ll say no more about it just now. 
I called not only to see you, but to tell you that 
I’m going to take a run over to Paris to-morrow, 
or next day, with MacTavish. There are 
rumours of war by France against Prussia, and 
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MacTavish, Colonel MacTavish, you know, loves 
the smell of gunpowder, and, moreover, we 
both thought that a run through the most 
famous restaurants of Paris would be a change 
from the dull cooking and the dull society of 
the Antediluvian, and other clubs. Can I[ do 
anything for you? Herbert is in Paris, I have 
been told, and as I like the young dog I shall be 
glad to give him a good dinner or two.” 

“The ‘young dog,’ as you call him,” replied 
Mr. Haughton, ‘ does not, I believe, care for a 
good dinner a hundredth part as much as you 
do. He only dines to live; you live to dine.” 

‘‘Quite epigrammatic,”’ said the Colonel; ‘but 
not new.”’ 

‘7 didn’t say it was new; but I say it’s 
true. If you see Herbert in Paris, tell him 
from me that Oscar Lebrun is in that city, 
and ask him to institute inquiries, so that Mr. 
Little may communicate with him. How long 
shall you be gone?” 


“‘ A week or ten days.” 
22 * 
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“‘ Make yourself happy, then, and consider that 
you don’t lose one of the precious jewels of your 
life—I mean a dinner—by your absence. The 
next affair of the kind will not come off at my 
house until after your return.” 

Exit Colonel Haughton, well pleased. Enter 
Mr. Lancelot Wyld, unhappy. 

“ Uncle,” said that crest-fallen young gentle- 
man, after the customary salutations, ‘1 want 
so talk to you particularly ; but you must not 
be down upon me too hard. Be merciful to a 
fellow that hasn’t a friend. Don’t pitch into 
me too strong—though you might do so without 
being unjust; but don’t. I come to tell you what 
a great fool I have been, and how I’ve ruined 
myself, and want you to say whether you think 
Iam ruined for ever?”’ And Lancelot threw 
himself into a chair, and if he did not weep, he 
looked as if the tears were coming. 

‘‘What is the matter?” said Mr. Haughton, 
kindly. ‘*‘ Have you told Sir Lancelot about it, 
and my sister? ”’ 
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“T can’t tell the Governor,” said the young 
man; “he’s too awfully severe, which he 
oughtn’t to be when a fellow confesses he is 
wrong. I don’t think he can ever have been a 
young man himself. He must have been born 
old and wise. And I can’t tell my mother. 
She is really good, and I am afraid to break 
her heart; so I come to you.” 

‘© Much flattered, I’m sure. But tell me what 
has gone wrong with you?” 

“Wrong with me, Sir!” said Lancelot, 
savagely. ‘* Everything ’s gone wrong with me. 
I have been posted up at Tattersall’s this morning 
as a defaulter. Can’t show my face on a race- 
course to make a bet again as long as I live. I 
am ruined and done gone!”’ 

“ How?—why?—what is itP’’ inquired Mr. 
Haughton, to whom all matters pertaining to 
racing and betting were as unknown as the 
language that Adam spoke in Paradise. “ How 
are you done gone, as you call it?” 

‘* ] made a ‘book’ on the Derby ; believed in 
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MacGregor—the favourite, you know—every body 
believed in him. Expected to win ever so many 
thousand pounds, and have lost five thousand.” 

‘Whew!’ half said, half whistled his uncle. 
‘¢ And is your debt recoverable at law?” 

** Well, uncle,” he replied, “you are a man 
of business, as all the world knows, but hang me 
if you understand the business that I am in !” 

““No, and I don’t want to,” replied Mr. 
Haughton, “except this; can you be sued for 
your lost wagers? ”’ 

‘No; the law of the land can’t catch me, for 
I have not a shilling I can call my own, but 
the law of the Turf can. I am disgraced, uncle. 
I should like to pay the five thousand pounds, 
but I can’t, and I won’t ask my mother to pay 

‘it for me. She would, I am sure; but, hang 
it! I have something like a conscience, though 
people don’t believe it. The Governor wanted 
to send me into the Army— into a cavalry 
regiment, you know. But the bets I have 
lost have put an end to all that. Even if 
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the Army suited me—which it doesn’t—and I 
suited the Army—which I don’t think I should 
have done—the thing ’s impossible now.” 

“T see,’”’ said Mr. Haughton, looking grave ; 
‘your brother officers wouldn’t associate with a 
man who had not paid his racing debts? And 
what do you propose to do?” 

‘That ’s what I’ve come to ask you,” replied 
Lancelot, ruefully. 

** Don’t you think,” replied his uncle, “ that 
all your misfortune has proceeded from your 
idleness ? If you had studied for any profession 
or business, and occupied your mind, you 
wouldn’t have had time or inclination for 
betting. I think betting is the curse of this 
generation.”’ 

“Don’t lecture me, uncle; please don’t. I’m 
low down. I know all my faults, and have to 
suffer for them; but all the preaching in the 
world won’t do me any good. Do you think it 
would be right in me to go to America?” 

‘What to do?” 
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‘To work and gain my own living. ! could 
drive an omnibus or a cab, or work on a farm, 
or take a turn at a blacksmith’s forge. They 
must want blacksmiths in America. I’ve sent 
—that is, I’ve helped to send one blacksmith 
over there myself, Joe Tidy, a poor young fellow 
who got into an awful scrape for poaching down 
at Braxford.”’ 

Mr. Haughton asked no questions about Joe 
Tidy; but thinking only of his nephew’s condi- 
tion, came to the conclusion, after very short 
deliberation, that perhaps the very best thing 
that could happen to this thoughtless but not 
bad-hearted young man, who had been spoiled 
by an over-fond mother, would be to teach him 
the value of money by forcing him to earn it; 
to let him taste hardship and privation for a 
rear «ar two; to put him into the furnace of 
affliction and bring out the gold of his character 
from the dross, if there were any gold nit. At 
last he said, after a pause, which seemed a very 
Jong one to poor Lancelot, 
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“T think your plan a sensible one ; but how 
will you carry it out ? What will your mother 
say?” 

“Oh, she will never let me go. I must run 
away, in fact; for I believe she would pay all my 
debts rather than let me leave England, and I 
have made up my mind that she shan’t do it, or 
be straitened on my account. I don’t think the 
Governor would mind my going, but that, on 
the contrary, he’d rather like it. No; I must 
go secretly, and write a pleasant letter home 
from New York to tell my mother what I have 
done, and why I have done it. There’s no 
disgrace in being a farrier, is there?” 

** Not the slightest,” replied Mr. Haughton ; 
“but why a farrier? Have you made up 
your mind that that particular business would 
suit you better than any other? If you go to 
America, my advice is that you take the first 
good chance of honest work that offers itself, 
farrier or no farrier.”’ . 

Lancelot had not courage to tell his uncle 
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that he was desperately in love with Patty Tidy. 
the prettiest girl in the county ; that her father 
was a farrier; that Mr. Tidy looked down 
upon him because he had sought his daughter's 
hand in marriage ; that he thought, if he were a 
farrier in America, Patty would accept him, 
and that her father would no longer object ; so 
he kept all these secret motives that actuated his 
conduct and opinions secret still, and contented 
himself by saying, 

“Tt is a fancy of mine to bea farrier; but I 
am not obstinate about it, and will, as you say, 
do the best I can in America. But how am I 
to get there? My mother won’t give me any 
money for that purpose.” 

Mr. Haughton stroked his chin in perplexity. 
Of course he could advance his nephew the 
money ; but if he did, what would Sir Lancelot 
say? and, above all, what would Lady Wyld say 
when she came to know it? 

He might, it is true, advance the money 
secretly; but he hated secresy and mystery of 
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every kind. Moreover, he did not want to 
embroil himself with his relatives in a business 
which, after all, was none of his, and which, 
if carried out in the manner his nephew 
wished, might cause his sister distress of mind. 
In fact, he did not well know what course to 
pursue, and would not hurriedly commit him- 
self. 

** Where do you stay in town?” he suddenly 
asked. 

“At Baggs’s, in Hatfield Street, a private 
hotel, where I usually stay. Sir Lancelot’s old 
butler, you know; set up in business by my 
mother to get rid of him.” 

‘¢T remember the dingy old place ; very grand 
and dull. Well, I shall know where to find you 
when I want you. Let me see, what day of the 
week is it? Ah, Friday. Saturday is not a 
Parliamentary day, and I shall have a little 
leisure tommorrow. Call on me on Monday 
afternoon, and we will talk over your affairs a 
little further. To-day I have no time to think 
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about them. Will you dine with me at the 
House of Commons at seven this evening?” 

“ Much obliged, uncle, but I can’t. I dare 
not show myself anywhere. All the world knows 
my disgrace and my misfortune. I shall be 
pointed at and stared at as a ‘welsher.’ I 
must keep dark, very dark indeed. But I thank 
you all the same for not looking down too 
awfully cruelly upon a fellow that’s out of luck, 
and would like to sweep a crossing, if nobody 
knew him. I'll never bet upon a horse again as 
long as I live, by Jove!” 

“You don’t live ‘by Jove.’ But keep to 
that resolution, Lancelot, and you may yet pull 
yourself out of the ditch into which you have 
tumbled. But don’t draw the line at horse 
betting. Don’t bet at all. Money won by 
betting never does any man good. Money lost 
by betting may do him a great deal of harm. 
If you want money, work for it; that’s the only 
way. All money comes out of work. My money 
comes out of work; my father’s came out of it; 
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your mother’s came out of it. So go and work 
—as a farrier or a wood-cutter, if you like—but, 
anyhow, work.” 

‘“T wish you would give me work in your 
factory, uncle. [I would be content to begin at 
the beginning, and take weekly wages.” 

“T should have no objection to try you; but 
I think you would be too near your mother, and 
that ‘fresh fields and pastures new’ in America 
would do you more good. Weekly wages from 
me, and all the while your mother sending you 
three or four times the amount every week ! 
Why, you would demoralise the whole establish- 
ment! That won’t do, my young friend. But 
I can’t discuss any of your perplexities just now. 
My time is limited, so good bye for the present; 
and come and see me on Monday afternoon at 
five, when I shall be better able to think what 
can be done for you.”’ 

As soon as Lancelot, relieved by sympathy, 
and feeling much happier than he did when he 
entered his uncle’s house, took his departure, 
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Mr. Haughton despatched a telegram to his sister, 
Lady Wyld, stating that he would come down to 
Braxford by the early train, to see her and Sir 
Lancelot, on the following day. 

He informed his wife and daughters of his 
intention, and stated generally, without entering 
into many particulars, that young Lancelot had 
got into a serious difficulty, and that he wanted 
his father’s help in trying to get him out of it. 

“ Don’t you think, papa,” said Miss Euphemia, 
who had a kind remembrance of Lancelot for 
his refusal to become a suitor for her hand, and 
for the ingenuous confidence he had reposed in 
her, “that there’s something good about that 
young man, in spite of his vulgarity and his 
foolish love of the stable?” 

“T do,” said her father. ‘‘ What he requires 
is hard work and a little sharp suffering; and, 
unless | am very much mistaken, he is likely to 
have both, and very certainly the latter. The 
first will do him much good, and the second, if 
he takes the lesson rightly, will do him still 
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more. But I don’t like to see him going hope- 
lessly wrong without an effort to save him. Sir 
Lancelot is too severe with him, and Lady Wyld 
too foolishly indulgent. But I will do my best 
for the whole three of them.” 

“ That ’s just like yoursel’, Archie!” said his 
wife. ‘* You aye do the right thing, and never 
mak ony fuss about it. But I’m nae ower 
confident about that lad, Lancelot. He smokes 
ower muckle for a young man, and smoking 
maks folk selfish. I never heard tell of a man 
who smoked to excess, but what he did na think 
mair o’ himsel’ than wife, or weans, or a’ the 
world thegither.”’ 

The good woman felt strongly on this point, 
and, to a certain extent, her husband agreed with 
her. Miss Ettie thought otherwise, and was ot 
opinion that her mother and father were “‘ slow” 
and behind the age, and that the odour of tobacco 
was delightful. But then she was a “‘ fast ” young 
woman, and would have indulged in a cigar 
herself if it had been the fashion among ladies. 
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Mr. Haughton arrived at Braxford at mid-day 
by the early train from King’s Cross, and, on 
walking towards the Rectory, observed, midway 
between the station and the village, a smithy, 
open to the road—as smithies usually are—and 
two stalwart workmen hammering away at a red- 
hot bar of iron, from which the sparks shot merrily 
up, to the great delight of two or three small 
schoolboys, who were gazing open-mouthed at 
the glorious spectacle. 

Mr. Haughton stood to look, as if he also 
had been a schoolboy, and noticed that over the 
door were inscribed the words, ‘‘ Thomas Tidy, 
Farrier and Blacksmith.” 

He also noticed that a burly, elderly, white- 
headed man, of strong build, ruddy face, and 
intelligent, though somewhat pugnacious, air, 
that seemed to say, ‘‘ Who dares meddle with 
me?” received a pint of foaming ale from the 
hands of a very comely young woman, and, 
blowing off the froth, drank it off in a couple 
of araughts. 
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Mr. Haughton was too well-bred to linger, 
but as he passed on he thought what a fine old 
fellow the blacksmith was, and what a very 
pretty girl she was who had brought him his 
beer, wondering a little whether she was his 
servant or his daughter. 

On arriving at the Rectory, Mr. Haughton 
found that a welcome visitor had preceded him 
—welcome both to Sir Lancelot and Lady Wyld 
and to himself---in the person of his venerable 
mother, who had driven over from Swinston to 
pass a few days with her daughter. 

This was very fortunate, Mr. Haughton 
thought, for, anticipating opposition from Lady 
Wyld, he saw the advantage of arraying the 
mother’s strong common sense against the weak 
partiality of the daughter, who had but one 
child, and lavished upon that one an amount of 
fondness that bordered upon folly. 

So a sort of conseil de famille, as the French 
call it, was held on the state and condition of 
poor Lancelot, heir to a baronetcy and a con- 

II. 23 
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siderable fortune, but who had not a penny to 
call his own, and had pledged his honour for the 
payment of five thousand pounds, value not 
received, and who had offended even the doating 
mother, who could in her heart have forgiven 
him anything. 

Sir Lancelot, when he heard that his son was 
willing to try his fortune in America and live 
upon his earnings, at any work he might 
procure, allowed a grim smile to pass over his 
hard countenance. 

‘* J am glad to find,” he said, “that Lancelot 
has so much sense. But has he any idea of the 
work that would suit himP Something to do 
with horses, no doubt.” 

‘“‘ He would prefer, I think, to bea blacksmith; 
at least, I gather as much from his conversation,” 
replied Mr. Haughton. 

“A blacksmith!” said Sir Lancelot, angrily. 
“To bring himself down to the level of Patty 
Tidy, I suppose, about whom his infatuation is 
monstrous.” 
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“Tidy!” said Mr. Haughton. “ Don’t I know 
the name? Is not Tidy the farrier and black- 
smith in this village, on the road to the Railway 
Station P” 

“Yes,” replied Sir Lancelot; ‘‘a_pestilent 
infidel, who I wish was out of the parish, and 
his daughter along with him.” 

‘Is not that uncharitable ?”’ said Mr. Haugh- 
ton, who knew the story of Lancelot’s attach- 
ment, and who knew also that Tidy was a very 
excellent man, and who thought his daughter 
a very good-looking young woman. 

‘Very uncharitable,’’ said Lady Wyld, who 
was angry with her husband for being so eager 
to ship her son over the water. 

“T don’t understand the allusion to Patty 
Tidy. Is that the handsome young woman at the 
smithy that I saw to-day, handing a mug of ale 
to her father—a pretty little Hebe, offering 
Vulcan a drink?” 

“Just so, Archie,” said Mrs. Haughton. 
‘Lancelot has taken a boyish fancy for the girl, a 
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fancy that might have died away long ago if his 
father had not taken it into his head to be very 
angry about it. A boy’s love should never be 
treated too seriously. If a boy has any good in 
him, he will be in love twenty times—in his fancy 
—before he is really once in love, in his heart.” 

“You know our sex, mother,” said Mr. 
Haughton. “ This love business need not trouble 
Sir Lancelot, nor Lady Wyld. If they don’t 
blow the fire it will go out. There’s nothing 
like opposition for making a young man head- 
strong, and an old one also. And, Virginia,” he 
added, turning to his sister, ‘‘ I really think the 
best thing that can be done for Lancelot is to take 
him while he is in the humour of going to 
America, and to let him go. It is a fine thing 
for a man who risks five thousand pounds, as if 
they were of no more account than so many 
midges dancing in the sunbeam, to let him know 
how hard it is to earn five shillings. If anybody 
wants to know how large a sum fifty pounds 
is, let him try and borrow it.” 
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‘It’s all very well,” said Lady Wyld, “ to 
talk in that way, but what can the poor boy do? 
He can’t work like a blacksmith. He isn’t strong 
enough; and I can’t bear the thought of it.” 

‘ But,’ said Sir Lancelot, “there ’s no neces- 
sity for him to be a blacksmith. He can drive 
a coach, can’t he? He can work on a farm, and 
study agriculture practically, can’t he P” 

‘‘The very thing!” said Mrs. Haughton. 
‘* There’s a cousin of mine, Hiram John Came- 
ron, out in Petersburg, near Richmond, in 
Virginia, more than half ruined by the war 
between North and South, who has a good estate. 
He grows tobacco, but wants help; can’t we 
consign Lancelot to him, say for a year or two, 
to learn farming, and become a planter ?”’ 

‘“ Why not?” said her son; ‘‘ the very thing. 
From what I know of Lancelot, he never can be 
happy unless he associates more or less with 
horses, and in the Virginia farms and plantations 
they produce horses as well as tobacco. Send 
him there—by unanimous consent, his own 
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included—with the understanding that he must 
work. If he once takes to work, and likes it, 
he will be a made man, and turn the little dark 
corner of his life, and come straight out into the 
light of duty and independence.” 

‘Would it not be better to pay the five 
thousand pounds for him?” asked Lady Wyld, 
piteously. 

** My Lady Wyld,” interposed her husband, 
‘** of what good would that be? You would have 
to pay a second five thousand upon the back of 
the first before you knew where you were.” 

‘No, no!” said Mr. Haughton, “that would 
never do. You would but confirm him in his 
bad habits, and cause him to waste another year 
or two, if not his whole life. Ship him off 
amicably, pay his passage, and let him have 
fifty pounds to start fair in his new career.”’ 

‘© Yes,” said Sir Lancelot; ‘‘ but not in his 
pocket before he leaves. He would spend it all 
before he reached Liverpool. Let it be payable 
in Virginia, three days after his arrival.” 
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Lady Wyld compressed her lips firmly to pre- 
vent her saying that she would not consent to 
any such want of confidence in her “poor dear 
Lancelot,” who had enough to bear without being 
so wholly mistrusted by his father. But she 
made up her mind that independently of the 
particular fifty pounds that might be made 
payable in Virginia, her boy should have an- 
other hundred pounds froin herself by a cheque 
on Coutts’s—that was, if he were banished out 
of England at all, which banishment she was 
not quite sure would ever be allowed to take 
place, if she had the means of preventing it. 

The presence and counsel of Mrs. Haughton 
were, however, of such weight in the decision of 
the family council that Lady Wyld, who might, 
if put to it, have successfully resisted both her 
husband and her brother, found herself over- 
matched when her mother ranged herself on 
their side, and expressed her decided conviction 
that nothing so good could be done for Lancelot 
as that which she had recommended, and that 
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the sooner he went to cousin Cameron, in Vir- 
ginia, the better. 

Lady Wyld pleaded hard for a respite, but no 
respite was accorded longer than that between 
the departure of the first New York steamer 
and that which followed a week later. It was 
suggested that Lancelot should remain in London 
during that time, and not reappear in Braxford. 
Sir Lancelot had his reasons for this; he sus- 
pected stolen interviews between his son and 
the too captivating Patty, who held him in 
thrall. But Lady Wyld, who had just returned 
from the dreary hostelry of old Baggs, was of no 
mind to return thither to take farewell of her 
son, insisted so pathetically and pertinaciously 
that he should be allowed to return home for a 
week, that Sir Lancelot, who hated a scene, and 
dreaded one in this instance, reluctantly assented 
to his wife’s request, which, however, he could 
not well have refused, seeing that it was sup- 
ported by the young man’s grandmother, and his 
uncle, by far too-:powerful a phalanx to withstand. 
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Before Mr. Haughton returned to London, 
his mother had a private interview with him, in 
which she informed him that money was of 
little value to her, but that the honour of the 
family was of much, and that she had firmly 
made up her mind to pay the five thousand 
pounds that would clear the name of young 
Lancelot from the stigma that rested upon it. 

‘J don’t want Virginia to know of it just 
yet; I will tell her in my own time. You are 
alone to be in the secret, and I shall send you 
the money forthwith to settle all gambling 
debts for which the foolish young man has ren- 
dered himself liable. I don’t think he is bad at 
heart; but I don’t wish him, or his father and 
mother, just at present, to know what I am 
going to do for him. Will you act as my agent 
in this matter P” 

*‘ Mother,” said Mr. Haughton, ‘“‘ you are the 
best woman who ever lived. I only know of 
one who can compete with you.” 

‘Your wife? I am glad you think so. But 
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Archie, you are not to argue with me in the 
matter of this money, but to do my bidding, and 
keep my secret.” 

And so the business was settled, and nothing 
more was said about it. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


LiaNCELOT, on the Monday appointed by his uncle 
for a second interview in Grosvenor Square, was 
nervously afraid to trust himself openly in the 
streets, foolishly imagining that all the world 
knew of his defalcations ; that every butcher’s 
and baker’s boy, every policeman that passed, 
had heard all about it; that the sun, the 
moon, and all the stars and planets cried shame 
upon him for his inability to pay his gambling 
debts. 

There was, no doubt, a little hurricane in the 
little world of which Tattersall’s is the centre, 
where these little things are talked of ; but the 
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great world—though his sense of his own im- 
portance kept him ignorant of the fact—thought 
no more about him and his sorrows than it did 
about the troubles of an animalcule in a drop 
of dirty water. 

He did not consider how very short-lived, in 
our day, was the public excitement about any- 
thing, that the traditional nine days’ wonder of 
our forefathers had become obsolete, and that 
days had given place to hours as the utmost 
limit of the duration of town scandals, or of 
remembrance of events that people cared to talk 
about. 

So he took a cab, sat back in the seat so 
that nobody might have a chance of looking at 
him, caressing all the while the knob of his 
walking-stick and the idea that he was a per- 
sonage of importance, even if his importance had 
no better foundation than his great ill luck and 
the “‘smash” that had come of it. 

Mr. Haughton received him very kindly, and 
in as few words as possible informed him of the 
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result of the family council—or, as Lancelot 
thought, the Coroner’s inquest, that had been 
held upon the dead body of his solvency. 

But when he thoroughly understood that he 
was to be despatched to America, by unanimous 
consent, to be packed off, as he thought, with no 
more ceremony than if he had been a bale of 
goods, he began to think that he was a very ill- 
used young man. 

It is true that, three days previously, it was 
his particular desire to cross the Atlantic, and 
escape fora time from his pecuniary troubles ; 
but there was a spice of adventure in the idea of 
running away that was not displeasing; whereas 
it was very displeasing to be disposed of as if he 
had no more will of his own than if he had been 
a beer barrel. 

‘* They all seem very glad to get rid of me,”’ 
he said, rather sulkily. ‘ Why do they want to 
fix me in Virginia P How do they know I shall 
like Virginia ? And how do they know that I 
don’t prefer Canada to every other part of 
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America? At all events, they might ask my 
opinion about it.” 

‘“‘T went as your plenipotentiary,” replied his 
uncle, somewhat tartly, ‘“‘and did the best I 
could for you. I foresaw opposition on the part 
of your mother, and got over it pleasantly. If 
you con't like the arrangement you can take 
your own way; but you will allow me to tell 
you that if you do take a different course from 
that agreed upon you will act unwisely—or, to 
put it more emphatically, like a fool!” 

“ Well, uncle, no doubt you are right. I am 
a fool, more or less; that I know, or else I 
wouldn’t have backed that beastly MacGregor, 
and all that sort of thing, and got into a bottom- 
less pit of botheration. But I’m not a fool 
altogether. I don’t mind going to America; in 
short, I rather like it ; but I don’t care to be 
considered as if I were a nobody, a shuttlecock, by 
Jove ! to be knocked about by blind old bats.” 

“Rather a confused metaphor that, isn’t it ? 
by Jove! as you would say.” 
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‘*T don’t know what you mean by a metaphor. 
But never mind; I like to be thought as if I 
were not a metaphor, but a full-grown man, 
turned twenty-one, and not a baby, by Jove!” 

‘“No baby, by Jove!’ replied his uncle, 
“but a full-grown—what shall I say?—donkey. 
Seriously, Lancelot ; you have gone, or are 
going, to the bad, all for want of something 
useful and rational to do, and if you don’t go 
out for a twelvemonth or two to Virginia—or to 
Canada, if you like that country better—and 
escape from your present mode of life, there’s 
no saying what a mess you will make of it.” 

‘Well, uncle, I will go. But will you let a 
fellow ask you one little question? Have you 
got a heart? or, if you have not got one now, 
did you ever have one?”’ 

Mr. Haughton, hearing this horsey gambler 
talk of a heart, was strongly impelled to laugh, 
but he only smiled. 

‘“‘ Hearts,” he replied, ‘‘ are troublesome com- 
modities, even when they are sound, and perhaps 
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I have a sound one, even yet. But why do you 
ask?” 
** Because,’ 


’ 


answered Lancelot, ‘I’m a fool; 
and there’s Patty Tidy that prevents me from 
wishing too much to leave England, and that 
prevents me from desiring to go anywhere with- 
out her.” 

Ah,” said his uncle, “I know all about it. 
She’s a very pretty girl, and I believe a very 
good girl; and I don’t blame any young fellow 
for being smitten with a pretty girl, provided he 
be not stupidly smitten, and that he is not fool 
enough to marry her before he is able to feed, 
lodge, and clothe her. My advice to you is to 
drop Patty Tidy for the present. Think as well 
of her as you like. It’s pleasant to have the idea 
of a handsome young woman in one’s mind, if she 
be a good young woman ; but at one and twenty 
people ought not to make positive decisions in 
such awful matters as marriage.” 

‘© Awful?’’ inquired Lancelot, bewildered. 

‘Yes, awful. Is it not awful—in the real, 
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not in the slang meaning of the word—to run 
the risk of being united for life to a fool, a vixen, 
a slut, a drunkard, or, worse than all of these, a 
false woman? And at twenty-one the cleverest 
man is a fool in such matters, if he lets his 
imagination run away with his judgment. Never 
marry till you are thirty. Ask Patty to wait 
for you until you are of that age, and then——”’ 

** Bosh, uncle!” said Lancelot. “If I pro- 
posed such a thing Patty would slap my face, by 
Jove! and be quite right too, and would be 
married to one of my rivals in three weeks after 
I had mentioned such infernal rot! ” 

Mr. Haughton was in good humour. 

“Strong language, young man; but never 
mind. If you can’t wait till you ’re thirty, can’t 
you wait, say two years? And if you will go to 
America and work hard for that time, you may 
come back and find Patty still unmarried, and 
propose to her then.” 

‘‘T’m not sure about finding her unmarried,” 


replied Lancelot. ‘I would wait two years if 
Il. 24 
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she would wait as long, if I were in the same 
town or village with her all the time; for then I 
could make sure that no better-looking fellow 
than myself was sneaking or prowling after her. 
But two years in America! That I couldn’t 
stand.” 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to stand it though, 
unless you marry the girl outright and take her 
with you.” 

“T wouldn’t mind!” said Lancelot. ‘‘ Indeed, 
I’d like it. By Jove! wouldn’t I?” 

“But you’d be a greater fool than I ever 
thought you if you did,” replied his uncle. 
“Why, man, you can’t govern yourself; you 
can’t take care of yourself, and you’d be insane 
to take a wife, even if you had consent of father 
and mother, and all your friends and relatives— 
which you have not. To marry in downright 
opposition to their wishes, even if the girl were 
willing, would be selfish, ungenerous, undutiful 
conduct on your part, besides being cruel to the 
confiding young woman.” 
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“Well, uncle,” said Lancelot, ruefully, “I 
dare say you are right ; but I know at the same 
time that I’m the most miserable wretch that 
ever walked on the earth, and I don’t care 
how soon [ go under the earth and have done 
with it!” 

‘You do care. You don’t want to go under the 
earth. You don’t want to destroy Patty’s happi- 
ness and your own. You don’t want to behave 
like a lunatic. You don’t want to break your 
mother’s heart, or make your father unhappy. 
You don’t want to continue living a useless life, 
a nuisance to yourself as well as to those who 
care most for your welfare. But you do want 
to turn over a new leaf. You do want to em- 
ploy yourself usefully like a man. You want 
to go to America, to till the earth, to breed 
horses, to hunt the buffalo on the prairies, or 
trace the moose over the snow—”’ 

Mr. Haughton would probably have gone on 
much longer in this strain, had not his nephew, 


captivated by the brilliant picture of American 
24 # 
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life and sport which his uncle had drawn in 
broad outline, suddenly exclaimed, 

“Egad, uncle! If there are horses to be 
bred in Virginia, and good sport to be had in 
the prairies, and I can come home when I like, 
if | should chance to be dissatisfied with the 
country, I think I may as well make it com- 
fortable for all parties, and go without bother. 
But Patty!” 

‘“‘ Never mind Patty; but go!” 

Mr. Haughton, it will be observed, did not 
think it good policy to thwart an obstinately 
enamoured young man in a love business, how- 
ever foolish he might have considered him. So 
he forbore to blow upon the little love-spark, 
lest it should burn into a flame. 

“If Patty is the sensible young woman I 
take her to be, she will think all the better of 
you for going away; and if she loves you at all, 
about which I know nothing, she will not love 
you the less for showing yourself a brave man 
when you have got into a difficulty, and require 
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nothing but courage and self-control to conquer 
it.”” 

““Uncle!”’ said the young man, with a slight 
huskiness in his voice, ‘“‘ I think if the Governor 
—I mean my father—had been as kind and 
considerate to me as you are, I should have 
turned out a better fellow. I wish you had 
been my father!’ 

‘¢ The wish is not mutual,” said Mr. Haugh- 
ton with a grim smile, “that is to say, if I had 
to adopt you as my son ; but if you had really 
been my son, perhaps—well, never mind. But 
you see I take an interest in you, not only for 
my sister’s sake, but for your own; and I urge 
you to conform to the wishes of all the family, 
my mother, your mother, your father, and my- 
self. You will find a residence in America not 
alone a benefit and the means of a manly educa- 
tion, but a source of pleasure.” 

“Tf it were not for Patty,” said Lancelot 
sadly. 

‘Again 1 say, never mind Patty! Do you 
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think, you young fool, that your love affairs are 
bound to go all right, when the love affairs of 
thousands and tens of thousands of wiser people 
go desperately wrong, and have done so ever 
since the beginning of the world?”’ 

‘“‘T suppose,” sighed Lancelot, “that I am ajolly 
big fool, after all. But shouldn’t [ be the biggest 
fool out, if I could consent to give up Patty ? 
You don’t know how much I admire her.” 

“Tf it only comes to admiration,” said his 
uncle, “1 myself might admire Patty, if I tried. 
In fact I don’t think I shall ever live to see the 
day when I shan’t admire a pretty girl or a fine 
woman. But admiration is one thing, and 
lunatic love another. Patty is your first love, 
isn’t she?” 

‘“‘ The very first,” said Lancelot, with a gleam 
of sunshine suffusing his face. 

“Let me tell you a true story. I knew a 
gallant general who married, a few years ago, 
a very lovely and amiable lady, the daughter 
of an Earl, with whom he has lived a life of 
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domestic bliss, and who one day, after dinner, 
reminding me of some passages in his boyhood 
and mine, said, 

*** What a lucky thing we don’t marry our 
first loves! You know how desperately I was 
in love when we were boys, with my mother’s 
housemaid; I would have married her at the 
time, and actually proposed to her. She was 
a splendid young woman, with eyes as bright 
as sunlight. But she had more sense than | 
had, and refused me, and I thought I should 
have broken my heart. But I didn’t. And 
often in after years, when I have thought of 
the narrow escape I had, I have blessed the 
beautiful girl for refusing me. She married a 
Scotch baker afterwards, a prosperous man now. 
She has eleven children, and we buy all our 
hot rolls, and in fact all our bread of her. My 
wife knows the story, and enjoys it immensely.’ ” 

“It’s all very fine, uncle, but that baker’s 
wife wasn’t Patty. Didn’t King Coffeemull, or 
Coffeetray, or something of that sort, you know, 
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marry a beggar girl, and make her queen of 
England ?” 

“King Cophetua, you mean, in the stupid old 
ballad. But we don’t behave in our day as if we 
were to be the heroes and heroines of ballads. 
This King Coffetray, as you call him, if he ever 
lived, was a fool for his pains. But that is 
neither here nor there, and I verily believe that 
if you were foolish enough to ask Patty Tidy 
to accept you, she would be as wise as the 
pretty housemaid who rejected the gentleman 
and married the baker. Try her.” 

“T will, by Jove!” replied Lancelot. 

*¢ And let me know her answer,”’ said his uncle. 
“YT am confident that you haven’t a chance with 
her.”’ 

“What ’ll you bet?” said Lancelot. 

“TI never made a bet in my life, and never 
will. Betting is the amusement of fools, and the 
trade of knaves; and I never heard of a betting 
man that did not belong to one or the other 
class.” 
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“You're hard upon us, uncle; but I beg pardon. 
I'll try never to bet again with anybody, or 
for anything, be the odds ever so tempting.” 

“Stick to that resolution. It will do you 
good.” 

“ But if I do, I think I’ll stick to Patty also. 
At all events, I’ll ask her again. I’ve asked 
her before, and she has always refused. Some- 
thing tells me that I shall have better luck this 
time.” 

‘You won't,” said his uncle; “and it will be 
a great misfortune if you have the luck you ex- 
pect, that is to say, for her. I’m not particular, 
nor is my wife; but I think you would havea 
bad time with Sir Lancelot, if you set his wishes 
at defiance, and with your mother also.” 


‘I can square my mother,”’ 


replied Lancelot; 
“and if I squared her I shouldn’t care very 
much for the Governor, though I would rather 
be friends with him than not.” 

‘Let us talk no more about it. You have 


had my advice. Take it or leave it. But 
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whatever be your wishes with regard to Patty, 
be off to Virginia or Canada as soon as you can, 
and when you come back we can exchange ideas 
—if we are both alive to have any ideas.” 

** Uncle,” said Lancelot, with a slight degree 
of moisture in his eyes, which he dashed away 
with an angry movement of his hand, ‘I’m not 
such a very bad fellow as the Governor thinks, 
and [ hope I’m not too awfully wicked and 
past all forgiveness when I repeat that I wish 
you were my Governor instead of him. I’ll be 
guided by you. I’ll go; and, by Jove! I think 
I’ll make you and all the rest of them proud of 
me, after all—see if I don’t.” 

Little more was said, and the two parted, with 
a better feeling on the part of the uncle towards 
the nephew than he had previously entertained, 
and with a strong conviction that the young 
man’s love for Patty was a redeeming trait in his 
character, or, at the worst, that it was a merely 
boyish whim, not to be too seriously opposed, 
but left to time and circumstance to deal with. 
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Lancelot went down to Braxford on the fol- 
lowing morning, resolved to conform to the 
wishes of his family, but still more resolutely 
resolved not to stir from Braxford until he had 
had a meeting with Patty, and ascertained from 
her own lips, once for all, whether that pro- 
voking young woman cared for him or not, or 
whether, if she did not care for him, he should 
blow his brains out. 

“‘If I did such a thing,’”’ he said to himself, 
‘no fellow would afterwards marry her, and that 
would be one comfort anyhow, by Jove!” 

His unexpected docility and his cheerful con- 
sent to go to Virginia were highly gratifying to 
his father, though not quite so gratifying to Lady 
Wyld, who could not altogether reconcile herselt 
to the absence of her son for so long a period as 
was proposed. 

If it had only been Sir Lancelot who had 
arranged the project she would certainly have 
resisted it, and urged a thousand or ten thousand 
reasons, logical and illogical, why Lancelot should 
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not leave England; but when her brother, and 
especially her mother, for the judgment of both 
of whom she had the highest respect, ranged 
themselves on her husband’s side, the phalanx 
was too strong for her weak weapons to contend 
against, and she found that there was nothing for 
it but to submit with the best grace she could 
assume. 

But the unwilling submission cost her a heart- 
ache, and aroused a spirit of hostility within her 
to her husband generally, and to everything that 
on any other subject he might suggest or propose. 

The Rev. Sir Lancelot, however, was too 
delighted with the great victory achieved to take 
note of smaller matters, and bore her ill-humour 
with much more equanimity than she had borne 
her sorrow at parting with her son. 

Mrs. Haughton, with all a woman’s love in 
her heart, sympathised with the natural grief of 
her daughter, though she knew the daughter was 
in the wrong, and by her kindly and sensible 
consolation did more in three days to reconcile 
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Lady Wyld to the inevitable separation than Sir 
Lancelot could have done in a twelvemonth. 

Lancelot had not been twenty-four hours in 
the Rectory before he found means to convey a 
message to Patty, mforming her that he was 
about to leave England, and soliciting a last 
interview with her before he went. 

Patty could not find it in her heart to refuse 
him the tryste he had appointed. It was to be 
at eight in the evening, under the tall elms in 
the green lane that commenced a quarter of a 
mile from the village, and stretched onwards, 
a beautiful avenue, for a mule on the road to 
Swinston. 

Lancelot, while it was yet broad light in the 
beautiful summer evening, betook himself to the 
stables, the part of his father’s premises in which 
he was most often to be found. 

Taking a chisel and a small hammer from the 
toolbox, he drew a sixpence from his purse, laid 
it on the stone door-sill, and placing the blade of 
the chisel across it, administered a few blows 
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with the hammer, not with sufficient force to 
cut the coin in two, but with enough to render 
its severance easy with the fingers at a future 
time. He then wrapped it carefully in paper and 
put it into his waistcoat pocket. 

Lighting a cigar, he sauntered leisurely to- 
wards the place of meeting, timing himself to 
reach it as nearly as possible to the minute. It 
was a calm, cloudless evening, and a full moon, 
not yet seen at her brightest because of the 
lingering remnants of sunlight that still obscured 
her inferior radiance, hung her lamp in the 
heavens, awaiting her time to be undisputed 
sovereign of the sky. 

Lancelot was half hopeful, half despairing, 
doubtful one moment whether Patty would come, 
and in the next feeling quite certain that she 
would. The latent poetry in his nature—over- 
powered as it had been by the evil communica- 
tions that the school copy-books say ‘“‘ corrupt 
good manners ”—began to assert itself under the 
influence of the moon and the excitement of his 
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errand. To his great joy he found Patty, seated 
on the bank under the noblest of the elms, 
awaiting his arrival. If Lancelot ever had a 
happy moment in his life it was that moment. 

‘““ Patty,” he said, taking her hand and pressing 
it more warmly than heknew. ‘‘ This is kind of 
you. I did not think you would come.” 

‘Why shouldn’t I come?” she answered. 
** You are going away, und we may never meet 
again. It would have been wicked in me if I 
had refused.” 

There came a tear to the eye of Lancelot. He 
hated tears, and he dashed it off, hoping that 
Patty had not seen it. 

‘Oh, but we must meet again!’ he said, 
almost fiercely. ‘‘ America is not so very far 
off now-a-days; you get there in less than a 
fortnight, and you can get back in the same 
time. I’m going to America, Patty, for your 
sake. I’m going to make a man of myself, to 
get out of Sir Lancelot’s leading-strings, to make 
amends for my sins, as the Governor would say, 
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to start afresh, to live among a people who would 
not think the worse of my wife if she happened 
to be a blacksmith’s daughter. I’m going to 
take a farm; to grow corn and tobacco; to breed 
horses and cattle, and to become rich and my 
own master, and I want a wife to go with 
me.” 

“Well,” said Patty, with a look that he 
thought was as lovely as it was provoking, 
““why do you tell me? Why don’t you take 
her?” 

** Patty, you ’’re the wife I want to take, and 
I won’t have any other. I never saw anybody 
I would like to be my wife but you.” 

‘‘ Lancelot, you ’re too much in a hurry. You 
haven’t got the farm yet, and you’d better 
begin with that.” 

It was the first time she had ever called him 
‘‘ Lancelot” without the ‘‘ Mister.” He noted 
the fact and was encouraged. 

“ But if I begin with the farm, and prosper— 
say for a year; it’s a long time, Patty—will you 
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accept me if I return to fetch you? Will you 
give me your word to wait a year for me?—that 
is to say, if you care for me at all.” 

“You must know that I have cared for you— 
that I do care for you, Lancelot, or I wouldn’t 
have been here to-night.” 

‘<Thank you, Patty. You make me a happy 
fellow, by Jove! And you vv// wait for me if I 
promise and swear to wait for you?” 


? 


“Perhaps,” she replied, with so pretty a little 
smile upon her face that he saw clearly there 
was no “perhaps” in the mafter, and forgetting 
himself—for he had never ventured to be so bold 
before—he snatched a hasty kiss. 

Patty was not offended, though she ‘ made 
believe,” as the children say, to be indignant, 
a make-believe so transparent that it only en- 
couraged the offender to repeat the offence. 

He took the sixpence out of his pocket, and 
holding it up in the moonlight, solemnly broke 
it in halves. 

‘s Will you take this, Patty,”’ he said, offering 
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her one half, “and keep it for my sake, and 
never part with it ?—as a token, you know. Will 
you, Patty?” 

Patty said she would, and put it in her purse. 

‘Will you keep it there?” asked Lancelot. 

** ] will keep it in my bosom,”’ said Patty. 

The bonnie round moon by this time was 
emancipated from the hazy and gauzy influences 
of the twilight, and shone clear and bright from 
the unclouded sky; and a nightingale had begun 
some minutes before to unburthen its little 
heart of the loads of melody that it felt 
within it. 

‘Do you hear that bird?” said Patty. “ How 
happy it is!” 

“Not half so happy as I am,” replied 
Lancelot. ‘Are nightingales true to each 
other?” 

‘I believe so,” said Patty. ‘They ought 
to be.” 

“It would be shame to you and me if we 
should not be as true as the nightingales,” 
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remarked Lancelot, looking her full in the 
face. 

She looked full in his face also, and said, “I 
think so too!’ and both felt that their troth 
was plighted. 


END OF VOL. If. 


